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Christianity in a Modern Court 


REV. HAROLD FRANCIS BRANCH, D.D. 


The Christian Religion was founded by 
Jesus Christ. He was born of a virgin; 
lived about thirty-three years; rose from a 
place of extreme obscurity to recognition as 
the greatest Teacher of all time; was cruci- 
fied by the Jews; died; was buried; rose 
from the dead the third day and ascended 
into heaven. 

Can we, using the methods accepted in a 
modern court of law, prove that these 
things are true? 

We offer as evidence the Gospel stories — 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John. 

At once two questions arise: 1. Are these 
stories genuine — that is, are they the same 
as were written in those days from whick 
they presume to date? 2. Are the four 
men credible witnesses? 


ig 

Are the Stories Genuine? 
--A well known axiom of law says, ‘““Kvery 
document, apparently ancient, coming from 
the proper repository or custody and bear- 
ing on its face no evident marks of forgery, 
‘is presumed to be genuine, and the oppos- 

ing party must prove it not so.” 

We submit that these documents so 
come. They have been used in churches for 
hundreds of years. They bear on their 

face no evident marks of forgery; and 
‘they certainly come from the proper re- 
“pository —the church. We receive them 
just as we receive the ancient Doomsday 
Book of England or the Ancient Statutes of 
Wales, both of which are received in 
English Courts of Law without question. 
It may be objected, we have only copies! 
“The law says, ‘Every person must be 
presumed to be conversant with matters of 
general and public interest, on the prin- 
ciple that individuals are presumed to be 
eonversant with their own affairs.”’ The 
“making copies of the originals of these 
documents was a matter of public and 
enoral interest. All knew it or had op- 
portunity so to do. The early Christians 
were much interested in the work. If the 


Declaration of Independence were to be 
lost and as many copies had been made and 
as universally acted upon as have been the 
copies of these Gospel stories, they would be 
accepted in any court. 

The original of the Corpus Juris Civilis 
was lost soon after its compilation but 
copies are received as authority in Law 
courts the world over. 

The opposing sects have done much to 
preserve the gospels in their integrity and 
entirety. The sheer force of the opposition 
with which the early Christians were con- 
fronted, guaranteed the purity of the text 
in large measure. 

The record has now been admitted, let 
us say; and we have now to turn to the 
second and more serious question. What 
of the witnesses? 

1. 
Are They Credible? 

The law holds every witness honest until 
he is proven not so. The opposition must 
prove him unreliable before his testimony 
can be rejected. However, legal objections 
may be raised which will throw upon us the 
burden of proof. 

The credit due a witness depends upon 
five things: 

1. His honesty. 
sincerity.) 

2. His ability. (His connection with the 
event under discussion — was he there 
or did he only hear a report of what 
transpired? — his keenness of observa- 
tion and his ability to tell correctly what 
he saw.) 

3. The number of witnesses, and the con- 
sistency of their testimony. 

4, The conformity of the testimony with 
experience. 

5. The coincidence of the testimony with 
surrounding circumstance. 

We deal with these things one by one. 


(By that is meant his 


Let us examine the honesty (sincerity) of 
these witnesses. 
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Two points must be considered: 1. Their 
character. 2. Their motive. 
1. As to their character, there can be no 


‘middle ground. They were either good or 


bad. The consequences are too momentous 
to admit of a middle position. If they were 
good men then they believed what they 
wrote. If they did not believe what they 
wrote, they pawned off on the world a 
hideous imposture, which would be absolute 
proof that they were not sincere and good 
men. But if they were bad men, consider 
the difficult position in which we are placed. 
We would have evil men setting forth to 
the world the most sublime truths known 
to the race — portraying the most perfect 
character known to history. It would be a 
contradiction of principles found no where 
else in human experience. Could evil men 
paint, in such blazing colors, a character 
whose perfect purity, sincere and blame- 
less life was a ringing rebuke to all that was 
false and impure? Experience says that it 
is practically impossible. The mere read- 
ing of the record impresses one with the 
fact that they were sincere and pious men 
who tried at least to tell the truth. 


2. As to their motive. If they did not 
believe their story, what could have prompt- 
ed them to tell it, to preach it, to die for 
it? They broke with the established reli- 
gious customs of the time; they met with 
bitter persecution, they persisted. Was it 
because they expected some earthly reward 
for preaching a falsehood? Surely not, for 
they were defying all the current religions, 
and were throwing down defiance to the civil 
rulers of the age. They were not so foolish 
as to expect to be rewarded for such a 
course! Did they expect a heavenly reward 
for preaching a falsehood? Such a thing is 
inconceivable of men who had spent three 
years with Him who had taught that 
Truth and Truth only is rewarded there. 
Their character and motive are thus 
vindicated. They were good men who 
believed what they taught and were willing 
to seal their belief with their death. 


2: 

The second qualification of a witness is 
the ability to testify. 

This ability depends upon two things: 
1. The natural power of observation and 
the strength of the memory. 2. His op- 
portunity of observing the things about 
which he speaks. 

1. What of their natural power of ob- 
servation and strength of memory? The 
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law presumes men to be of reasonable keen- 
ness of intellect until the reverse is proven. 
In this case, however, the records them- 
selves display a remarkable mental vigor 
and cultivated intelligence. Matthew was 
a collector of customs. A work which, by 
its very nature, required a certain keenness 
of observation and acuteness of discern- 
ment. John was from a family of no little 
social prominence and influence. He had 
had the best opportunity the time afforded 
for intellectual growth. Luke was a skilled 
physician — a man of careful training and 
of culture. 

The opposition urges, they were strongly 
biased. We answer with a flat denial and 
appeal to the record itself to sustain our 
point. At no place in the account are they 
fanatical or greatly enthusiastic. Through- 
out the whole a quiet dignity and candor 
prevails. In the account of the murder of 
John the Baptist, in detailing Herod’s de- 
signs against Jesus, in describing the con- 
temptuous actions of the secret agents of 
the Sanhedrin, in narrating the course of 
the fearfully unjust trial, throughout ali 
there prevails a calm and dignified tone. 
In their description of Pilate and his weak- 
kneed yielding to the demands of the Jews 
they are kind to him while in secular writ- 
ings he is described in the most harsh and bit- 
ter terms— terms which he richly deserved. 

They tell also, of their own short-comings. 
Peter denied Him! The account is faith- 
fully set down. Judas betrayed Him. The 
record is there! .They all fled. The story 
is told! They fell into bitter disputes among 
themselves. They seek not to hide it! 
Jesus’ family thought Him mad. The cir- 
cumstances appear in the record! All of 
these things would have been omitted had 
they sought to deceive and lead astray, or 
had they been biased. 

Again, the element of personal interest 
does not vitiate the record as the opposition 
may contend. Caesar wrote his own 
Commentaries. Xenophon wrote his own 
Anabasis, and Boswell, the shadow of John- 
son, wrote the Life of Johnson! The fact 
that they were so closely connected with 
and intimately interested in Him lends | 
rather an element of strength to their 
testimony. 

2. What as to their opportunity for ob- | 
serving the things about which they 
spoke? These men were eye witnesses! } 
They were there when these things oc- | 
curred! It is objected, the accounts were | 

(Continued on page 1241) 
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Ninety in the Shade and Sunday Morning 


REV. ROBERT C. FRANCIS 


“Well, Henderson, you have survived 
‘the heat thus far, I see, and are going about 
‘as if the thermometer were not ninety in 
‘the shade. I congratulate you.” 

“Same to you. I suppose you will be 
wiving your people a fire-and-brimstone 
‘sermon tomorrow to be in keeping with the 
weather.” 


“Mo tell the truth, if this heat keeps up 
T’ve half a notion to do away with the 
“morning service entirely. It’s not so much 
that few people come out on a scorching 
‘day, as that those who do come are not in 
‘the frame of mind or body to worship. 

Not one man in a hundred will really 
listen to a sermon when his back is sticking 
to the back of the pew.”’ 

“That’s true enough. But don’t give up 
“your morning service on that account, 
Brown. Why not make the service so cool 
‘that people will be comfortable in spite of 

themselves?” 

‘Install a refrigerating system of ventila- 

tion?”’ 

“I’m not joking. Let me tell you about 
_the plan I followed last year on that terribly 
‘hot Sunday we had late in August. You 

remember?” 

“Go ahead.” 

‘“‘And I’ll use the same scheme tomorrow 
if the heat lasts. The plan is simple enough. 
It is based on the fact that people feel hot 
‘when they are thinking about the heat. 
' Let everything in a service suggest coolness, 

and people will feel cool, at least comfort- 

ably so. Take so simple a matter as how 
the preacher dresses. Everybody has to 

look at him, unfortunately. So if he appears 
~ hot — whether or not he feels hot — he'll 
have a church full, or quarter full, of hot 

people. Now everybody knows that black, 

particularly ministerial black, is a hot 
- color.” 

“Nevertheless Henderson strange as it 

may seem I refuse to appear in my pulpit 
clad in white flannels.” 
i “So doI,sodoI. White is next worst to 
black. Trouble with white flannel or 
duck is it looks too much as if you were 
trying to keep cool. People begin fanning 
right away — sympathetically. Tomorrow 
_ Lintend to wear the suit I have on. It looks 
' cool I think you'll admit. I know it feels 
cool. And no one can say that such a 
__ moderately light gray is conspicuous or out- 


of-place in the pulpit either. But after all, 
what I wear is only one item — and one of 
the less important ones—din the plan. 
Much more important is the fact that we 
sing cool hymns.”’ 

“Now you are getting enigmatic, Hender- 
son.” 

“Not at all. What could be cooler than 
that beautiful old hymn so seldom heard 
nowadays: ‘By cool Siloam’s shady rill?’ 
I maintain that the music is as cool as the 
words. It simply lowers the temperature. 
Then there are others: ‘Lord, I hear of 
showers of blessing’ ‘Dear Lord and 
Father of mankind forgive our feverish 
ways’ ‘Like a river glorious’ and ‘The 
King of love my shepherd is’ particularly 
the second stanza ‘Where streams of living 
water flow.’ ”’ 


“Why wouldn’t Christmas hymns help 
lower the temperature even more?” 


“Of course they would. Why hadn’t I 
thought of it! ‘O little town of Bethlehem’ 
for instance, and ‘It came upon a midnight 
clear,’ and ‘Holy night.’ Why tomorrow 
morning will be an ideal time to appreciate 
the beauty and charm of a crisp wintry night 
in late December. These splendid Christ- 
mas hymns almost give me a happy shiver 
merely to think of them. I’m might glad 
for the suggestion.” 

‘So much for the hymns. I’m wondering 
how you are going to preach a cool sermon.” 

“Not so easy, I’ll admit. But it can be 
done if two conditions are fulfilled. Let the 
preacher avoid getting ‘“‘het-up” in his 
preaching, and let him talk about cool 
things when possible. I know the second 
requirement sound ridiculous. But listen. 
Last year on that hot Sunday I had pre- 
pared a sermon that might have been 
suitable, so far as weather was concerned, 
for any month of the year. The theme was 
the overcoming of obstacles in reaching an 
ideal. I had originally chosen Livingstone’s 
labors in Africa as one of my illustrations. 
What did I do? I substituted Dr. Grenfell 
of Labrador. I also used stories of Arctic 
and Antarctic exploration, and of the at- 
tempts to ascend Mt. Everest. Wonderful 
illustrations, and as chilling as they were 
thrilling. Do you get the idea?” 

“T get the idea, and I admit it’s a good 
one. I imagine my chief difficulty would be 
to avoid getting ‘het-up’ even while I was 
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describing an iceberg. One bead of perspira- 
tion on the preacher’s face would be fatal 
to the whole scheme, I suppose.” 

“Vos, absolutely fatal, and unnecessary. 
But between you and me, that effort of mine 
to keep cool at all cost last summer really 
improved my sermon. I say that to show 
you that keeping cool in the pulpit is no 
base compromise with one’s homiletie duty. 
Another thing I did was to take the choir 
and organist into my confidence. Before 
the service I asked them, as a special favor 
to the congregation and as a sort of ex- 
periment in psychology, to refrain from 
doing anything that indicated they were 
hot. I asked the women not to fan, and 
the men not to use their handkerchiefs un- 
necessarily.” 

“What did they say to that?’’ 

“They took up with the idea right away. 
Afterwards some of them told me they were 
surprised how comfortable they had been. 
Our organist is a fine fellow, clever too. He 
offered to play very soft music — mind 
you — for the prelude and offertory. When 
I asked him what soft musie had to do with 
keeping cool, he said people had to sit very 
still to hear it, and by keeping still they 
kept cool. He said he had noticed on 
warm Sundays that the louder he played 
the harder the women fanned.” 

“That fellow must be clever. I’m not 
so sure of his explanation, however.” 

“Well, even the ushers had a part in the 
plan. They were asked not to seat many 
people in one pew, but to distribute the 
congregation as evenly as possible so that 
everyone might have fresh air circulating 
freely about him.”’ 

“That strikes me as eminently sensible 
—the way a congregation ought always 
to be seated, despite what most of us minis- 
ters say about liking our audience to be 
compact. But what about your responsive 
reading and scriptures, did you find some- 
thing cool?” 
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“We substituted the twenty-third psalm 
for the regular responsive reading. Do you 
know, one can scarcely get the full beauty 
and comfort of that psalm except on a 
scorching hot day? Heat and humidity are 
just the setting needed. For scripture read- 
ing I chose the story of Jesus washing the 
disciples’ feet — physical and spiritual re- 
freshment, you see. Another passage I 
had thought of was that about Jesus and 
the woman of Samaria at the well. Or I 
might have taken the story of Jesus teach- 
ing at the seaside.”’ 

‘‘Henderson, you’ve certainly hit upon a 
good idea. And the beauty of your plan is 
that it is no substitute for worship, but an 
enhancement of it. Perhaps we should try 
to keep cool in church the year round, 
especially if such means are to be used.” 

“At least it’s worth trying a day such as 
tomorrow promises, or threatens, to be.” 

“Say, I’ve an idea of my own that might 
be added to these of yours which I’m going 
to borrow. What would you think of taking 
the temperature both inside the church and 
outside about an hour before the service, 
and publishing the difference on the bulle- 
tin board? It might read something like 
this: 

10 Degrees Cooler Inside Than Out, 
Come In and Get Cool. 


As a matter of fact, our church audi- 
toriums are about as cool places as you will 
find; cooler than most homes. Why 
shouldn’t I include in my morning prayer 
sincere thanks to the Lord that his followers 
have such a comfortable place in which to 
meet? I shall certainly not make a petition 
for rain, or ask a special blessing on those 
kept home by the heat.’’ 

“Well Brown I see only one danger 
ahead for you and me.” 

“What is it?” 

“The weather may take a turn for the 
cooler tonight.”’ 


First Aid for the Young Preacher 


REV. LUTHER K. LONG 


When a young man settles down to mak- 
ing two sermons a week — such discourses as 
secure, and repay, the close attention of a 
congregation — he begins to realize that he 
has a large contract. Many helps are needed 
to supplement the preliminary preparation 
in college and theological seminary, if he is 
to keep up steady, high-grade production. 


Reading is of fundamental importance. 
History, biography, philosophy, poetry, 
fiction, and science, as well as theology and 
other distinctively religious literature, are 
to be included in the list. Reading — toa 
preacher as is a preacher — automatically 
becomes a constant habit, a pass-time, and 
a regular business. He reads, not merely | 
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‘nor largely with the next Sunday’s sermon 
in mind, but to keep open an adequate out- 
- look upon life and to furnish an abundant 
- supply of mental food. 


- fined to books. 


The preacher, however, must not be con- 
He must know people and 


' life if his sermons are to be of the right sort. 
His contacts must be many and varied. 


_ school. 


The Sunday School Class 
Happy is the pastor who is so situated 
that he can conduct a class in the Sunday 
He may help the class, members of 
the class are sure to help him. He has had 
his chance at them in the sermon; now he 


should draw from them remarks and ques- 
tions that reveal their state of mind, then, 


among themselves, something can be done 


i about it. 


“How did the writer of this passage know 


~ the things he is saying?’’ was asked by 


_ a pupil in the pastor’s class. 


“God told him,” was the prompt answer 


’ from another pupil. 


“How did God tell him?’ came like a 


i flash from still another. 


After a short pause a very quiet man 
volunteered: 

“T suppose God spoke to him in much the 
same way in which he speaks to us.” 

In the discussion that followed there was 
general agreement that God does not speak 


- with an audible voice, and that he does not 
- forcibly guide the hand of the sacred 


= 


writer. 

But the subject is too large and important 
to be adequately disposed of in a class 
session. A few Sundays later the pastor 
gave a sermon on the topic: ““God spoke to 
men in the past, and he speaks to us now — 
How?” It was a good sermon, for the class 
helped to make it, and the members were 
deeply interested in everything that was 
said. 


The Prayer-Meeting 

At the mid-week gathering of a part of 
the church family there often develops an 
interest in some scripture passage, a condi- 
tion of affairs in the community or in the 
church or in the nation, or there arises a 
question concerning some phase of the 
spiritual life — something that cannot be 
adequately handled at the time. This 
is felt to be of such importance that on the 
following Sunday, or later, the minister 
takes it up in a formal sermon. Perhaps he 
introduces the subject by reviewing the 
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prayer-meeting discussion. At any rate, 
the prayer-meeting folks will be on the 
alert to get the pastor’s mature thought on 
a subject which has already made an appeal 
to their interest. They will follow his dis- 
course with intelligent interest, and serve 
as brands to kindle the fire in other minds. 


Pastoral Visiting 


The pastor’s chief business is not that of 
a lecturer or informer, however honorable 
and important such work may be. He is, 
above all other things, a Shepherd of 
Souls. The people, as a rule, like to have him 
come to their homes. They think they get 
much good from his visits. If he is wise, 
he profits at least as much from fellowship 
with them. How can a preacher speak to 
the needs of his people, unless he knows 
their daily lives? In order to know them 
most ministers must see them by their fire- 
sides, around the dining-table, in the field, 
the shop, the office, the school, as well as in 
the Sunday congregation. Out of these 
home, occupational, and social contacts will 
come the interest, and much of the ma- 
terial, for many a helpful discourse. 


Current Events and Problems 

The pulpit is not a newspaper, and the 
minister is neither a reporter nor an editor. 
Yet, the preacher who is not conscious of 
the course of events —in which God is 
speaking and revealing himself now, as 
truly as at any other time in the history of 
the world — is missing a great opportunity 
to interpret God to men. The Rey. John 
Henry Jowett is a casein point. During his 
pastorate in New York, and before, he was 
known and loved as a wise interpreter of 
God’s message to the individual. There was 
little in his sermons to indicate that he ever 
saw a daily paper, or that he was at all 
concerned with industrial, social, national, 
or international affairs. There was abund- 
ant evidence that his preaching was helpful 
to many people; but he fell short of exercis- 
ing a full ministry. 

After he returned to England, Dr. 
Jowett’s method underwent a change. He 
saw the dreadful conditions in his native 
land, and in the whole of Europe, due largely 
to the failure of the Christian church so to 
bring the gospel of Christ to bear upon the 
relations of men and nations as to prevent 
war. During the last few years of his life, 
because he sought in his preaching and 
writing to bring the world and all its insti- 
tutions and organizations under the do- 


his 
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minion of Christ, his power and effective- 
ness were greatly increased. 


The ordinary preacher, to the extent of 
ability and information, can and 
should, find excellent sermon material in the 
conditions and happenings of his local com- 
munity and of the larger outside world. 


The Christian Year and Holiday 


The Christmas season, Palm Sunday, 
Passion week, and Easter celebrate the 
outstanding events of the Christian year. 
Our national holidays — New Year’s day, 
the birthdays of Washington and Lincoln, 
the Fourth of July, Memorial, Thanksgiv- 
ing, Labor, and Armistice days — are al- 
most as suggestive. Then come the anni- 
versaries of other men and events, patriotic 
and religious. In the course of the years the 
minister’s reading and thinking should 
result in an increased appreciation of these 
days and men. The first attempts of the 
young preacher to handle these subjects 
may not be very successful; but if he puts 
away his notes, with a page or more of com- 
ments in which he suggests to himself ways 
in which to improve the discourse for 
another year, or if he sets down another 
subject with references to books and 
magazines in which is to be found addi- 
tional material for study, he will be laying a 
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good foundation for future success. With 
the passing years his ability to grasp and 
express the significance of a great man or 
of an outstanding event should be notice- 
ably increased, and he will be looking for- 
ward with growing pleasure to the recur- 
rence of these anniversaries. 


Great Subjects 


The salvation and growth of a man’s 
pulpit power lies in his fearless and per- 
sistent grappling with great subjects. If a 
young man makes it his custom to preach 
once a year on the great principles at the 
foundation of the reilgious life, the most 
important needs of men and the fullness 
with which the gospel of Christ meets 
those needs, the great enterprises in 
which the church of Christ is engaged and 
the glorious privilege of helping to promote 
those enterprises, his Christian manhood 
and power will greatly increase. And if, 
in addition to this, he looks out for Sunday 
school and prayer-meeting contacts, keeps 
in touch with the homes and schools, and 
occupations and recreations of his com- 
munity, looking out upon the world with 
open eyes, he will find in all these things most 
excellent helps in sermonic work; and his 
character and preaching will have a dignity 
and practical worth that will greatly edify 
the congregations to which he ministers. 


The Minister’s Mirror 


REV. PAUL H. 


In the Pittsburgh Exposition of twenty- 
five years ago, there was a Hall of Mirrors, 
some of which were plain, some concave, and 
some convex. As one walked through the 
many turns of this fantastic glass palace, 
his image was reflected from many angles, 
in true, but more often grotesque, form. 
The stout man saw himself caricatured as 
“Katty; the lean man became more 
slender than ‘“‘Andy Gump;” the bow- 
legged man was certain that he could not 
stop a pig in an alley. Even an Apollo 
Belvedere became contorted into a clown. 
After a good laugh, it was a relief to step 
in front of a true mirror and see one’s self in 
accurate reflection. 


The minister needs to shut himself up in a 


hall of mirrors and look himself over from 


many angles. What does the glass say 


YOURD, D.D. 


about personal appearance? Clothes do 
not make the man, but they make an im- 
pression upon the people who look at them 
and the minister is one who is much looked 
at. A certain young minister was accus- 
tomed to spend considerable time in front 
of the mirror Sunday morning, so much so, 
that his wife teased him about being vain. 
To which he replied, ‘‘No, I am not vain, 
but I have to stand for more than an hour 
before three hundred pairs of eyes, and I 
want to appear to the best advantage. 
If I am carefully shaven and may hair is 
neatly combed, my collar and necktie ad- 
justed correctly and my linen clean, my 
clothes pressed and my shoes polished, it 
will go a long way toward removing unfavor- 
able criticism. The people will unconscious- 
ly recognize that I am properly groomed 
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‘hor the occasion and can give their attention 
‘to the worship of the hour undisturbed by 
vany irregularity of their pastor’s personal 
‘appearance.’ 

The Seminaries have much to say about 
‘the mental and spiritual preparation of a 
‘minister before his public appearance, but 
‘too little about his correct dress. Con- 
‘sequently, many men have to flounder 
‘around incongruously attired for many 
years before they stumble upon even the 
few essential requisites of proper personal 
attire in public. Some splendid preachers 
have lost out with churches simply on this 
account. The manager of a prominent 
eoncert company said that he would not 
think of allowing any member to appear on 
the platform unless elegantly gowned. <A 
prominent opera star said that she con- 
‘sidered personal attractiveness worth at 
least fifty per cent of her popularity. In 
business, personal appearance is a foremost 

requirement for executives. Surely the 
minister can learn here not to undervalue 
this essential of success. 

There is no excuse for a minister to stand 
before any audience, even in a small mis- 
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sion church, with baggy trousers and soiled 
linen. The late Chauncey Depew, gifted 
after-dinner speaker was a most careful 
and fastidious dresser. On one occasion he 
was invited to give a political speech in the 
Bowery in New York. Some of his friends 
suggested to him that he dress in an old 
suit of street clothes, reminding him that 
he would have an audience of Bowery 
toughs. But Depew refused, saying that he 
would appear as carefully dressed as though 
he were to speak at a meeting of bank 
presidents, for if he did not, the toughs 
who knew his reputation as a dresser, would 
despise him for an insincere act of con- 
descension. 

People expect a minister to appear neatly 
and appropriately dressed. Not to do so is 
inexcusable neglect. If a clerk in a five- 
and-ten-cent store can take a few ribbons 
and cheap dress goods and imitation fur 
and make herself look like a millionaire’s 
daughter, surely a man of seminary culture, 
even on a meagre salary, can make himself, 
with soap and water and razor and shoe 
polish and electric iron, look like a well- 
dressed man ought to look, 


Ministerial Ethics 


REV. CHARLES HADDON NABERS, D.D. 


Ethies is that branch of philosophy which 
‘is concerned with character and conduct. 
In its practical application ethics treats of 
the moral obligation one person owes to 
another and outlines the rules which should 
determine conduct. Every act of every 
individual affects the character of every 
individual and also influences society. Hach 
individual is a unit in the composition of 
society which radiates from its character 
that influence which aids in fixing the moral 
standard. 
Ethics looks at things from a point of 
view different from the theoretical sciences. 
' Unlike them it has to do not merely with 
what is but with what ought to be. 

Every calling and every profession has its 
ethics. Woe betide the individual in that 
calling who carelessly or wilfully violates 
such a standard. He is compelled to bear 
the criticism of all the other members of 

~ his profession. So far as his calling is con- 
cerned he is an outcast, a pariah, a persona 
non grata. 

The science of ethics has been jocularly 
defined as the assortment of principles we 


use when we are not in a tight place, but 
the leader in his calling or profession under- 
stands that moral principles and right 
standards of conduct are neither dependent 
upon his geography nor the pressure of 
public opinion. 

In the Christian ministry there is a 
standard of ethies which governs the minis- 
ter in his relationship to his own congrega- 
tion and his relationship to his fellow 
pastors, in his relationship to his local 
community, and in his own personal busi- 
ness and social affairs. I cannot lay down 
standards for any other minister. I can 
only set those which I endeavor to keep be- 
fore me in my own work with regard to 
conduct and habits. 


In His Own Congregation 

The congregation is either the field in 
which the pastor works or the force with 
which he works. Ethics of the ministry 
demands that the congregation know clearly 
what to expect of the minister and that the 
minister know as concisely what to expect 
of the congregation. 
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Obligation is always two-fold. The 
minister’s duty is to be at the beck and 
-eall of the membership of his church for 
every need. They may expect him to stand 
ready to weep with them in their day of 
trouble and to rejoice with them in their 
hour of triumph. The sorrows and prob- 
lems brought to the ear of the pastor shall 
be held inviolate. He should be as ready 
to violate an oath as to be false to the con- 
fidence reposed in him by a member of his 
congregation. 


™ The obligation of the congregation to the 
pastor can be summed up in that great 
inclusive word, Loyalty. A worth-while 
loyalty becomes most manifest in the days 
when it is hardest and rarest. Worthwhile 
loyalty grows stronger and more aggressive 
with the years. Loyalty should be so ex- 
pansive as to embrace all the interests and 
activities in the church and the organiza- 
tions, officials, and leaders. 


In His Local Community 

Ethics is tested hardest when we get most 
zealous for our own particular branch of the 
kingdom of God. In relation to the other 
ministers of the city in which I labor I have 
written down two or three precepts to have 
as swords of Damocles to hold over my own 
head. Here they are: 


‘Let me be most careful never to say that 
which would lower the prestige or destroy 
the spiritual power of any other pastor or 
religious leader in the city.’’ Our churches 
are all bound up in one great bundle. What 
hurts one hurts all. and what helps one helps 
all. This is a good ethical principle even 
from a selfish viewpoint. When we boost the 
other church we boost our own and vice 
versa. 

Except in one detail ministers are the 
most generous persons in all the world. The 
single exception is when they are thinking or 
speaking of others in the same calling. 

Another precept in this portion of my 
ministerial code is this: ‘Never visit a 
member of another congregation in time of 
sickness or death in the family.”’ Of course 
this does not mean I should not call upon 
personal friends in their time of trouble, 
but it does mean J am not to go there as a 
minister when they belong to somebody 
else’s flock. - In the hour of sickness, trouble 
or bereavement there comes to the pastor a 
time for the making of contacts which will 
draw individuals and families to the church, 
for bringing God into their lives. For 
another minister to step in in-that hour is 
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to rob that pastor of his greatest oppor- 
tunity. 

Mutual friends often try to get you to 
do it. I don’t, unless there is some reason 
for the doing of it, like absence of the 
pastor from the city. It would be just as 
ethical to bring in a strange physician to 
give medical advice in the hour of sickness 
stepping in ahead of the family doctor, as 
to let someone other than the pastor intrude 
himself upon the church member in his 
hour of trouble. 


Another sentence in my code of ethics is, 
“Let me be diligent to keep working for 
any person in the community to get him 
into my church until he has joined some 
local church.’’ Until he is tied up in some 
church in the community all of the pastors 
and Christian workers have a right to go 
after him. Not so when his membership 
has been placed in some church in the city. 
If he happens to join your church then I 
will quit. Absolutely. When he joins mine 
I shall expect you to quit. 


In His Personal Business Affairs 

Because of the actual intermittent recur- 
rences of the movie type of preacher there 
may be yet some justification for the classi- 
fication of folks as ‘“‘men, women and 
preachers.’’ But the minister in the com- 
munity must, in this day, conduct himself 
as a man able to meet and discuss church 
affairs or business principles with his 
members, some of whom will be the lead- 
ing business men’ of the city in which he 
lives. He cannot do this unless he knows 
how to regulate his own affairs on a sound, 
business basis. 

The most outstanding item in my code 
of ethics here is, ‘“‘Pay your debts.’’ The 
first church I had after leaving the seminary 
I followed two pastors each of whom, so far 
as I was able to see, left the field owing 
every merchant in the town where the 
church was situated. For two years I was 
handicapped in everything I tried to do 
because of the unfaithfulness of these minis- 
ters in paying their financial obligations. 
I made the resolve then, which I have kept 
ever since, to pay all my debts as promptly 
as possible and under no circumstances to 
leave the church until every financial 
obligation in that city had been adequately 
arranged. 

No minister can speak with authority to 
business men upon financial affairs unless 
they know he attends to his own financial 
affairs in ways they would approve. 
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The Protection of Exposed Surfaces by Painting 


E. J. BOLAND 
Advertising Manager, American Asphalt Paint Co. 


Nature has its own peculiar way of pro- 
ecting its possessions both living and in- 
snimate. Nature equipped the procupine 
ith short sharp quills to protect itself 
ogainst its enemies. It gave tusks to the 
‘lephant and thick bullet-proof hide to the 
jhino. She hid coal far beneath the earth’s 
jurface safely storing it until it could be 
‘nined to provide heat and power for the 
srotection of mankind and to serve the 
mterest of industry. Oil is carefully sealed 
in the earth’s huge storehouse, safe from 
“vaporation and other natural enemies. 


- However, there are many conditions im- 
»osed by man which nature did not provide 
Jor, so these conditions must be met by 
man. In the case of steel, nature provided 
vrotection while the ore was in the ground 
»ut it ceased to protect as soon as man 
semoved it from its natural environments. 
iThus, it was necessary for man’s ingenuity 
4o provide protection against the attacks 
of the elements. Without man’s help, it 
‘would be a survival of the fittest with nature 
holding the upper hand. But, man’s in- 
‘“enuity came to the rescue. He took some 
of nature’s mineral, combined them with 
‘ther properties, and formed a protective 
overing called paint. 

__ Air and moisture are the very life of the 
plant and animal kingdoms. Yet this same 
‘moisture and air is one of the bitterest 
snemies of industry and is collecting its 
‘soll of millions of dollars each year through 
“ts destructive agents, rust, corrosion and 
Decay. 

It naturally follows that the only way to 

~protect exposed surfaces from rust and 
‘decay is to keep the surface free from 
‘moisture and air. The one satisfactory 
‘method of doing this is painting. A good 
‘paint keeps air and moisture from reaching 
‘the surface and rust and decay does not 
‘have a chance to begin its destructive work. 
‘One of the best paint ingredients provided 
‘by nature is asphalt. This mineral is ex- 
‘tremely durable and when combined with 
‘other paint ingredients forms a durable 
waterproofing paint second to none. 
_ A very important factor, usually over- 
‘looked, is the selection of paint for the job. 
‘One paint may serve satisfactory in one 
‘case and be a complete failure under other 
“conditions. A paint that may be good in 
te 


one part of the country may not do at all 
in another section. It is inconsistent for 
any manufacturer to set a time limit on the 
length of time his paint will serve. It would 
be most unfortunate for the user to place 
much faith in an unrestricted guarantee 
of this kind for the simple reason that you 
seldom, if ever, find identical conditions on 
two jobs. On one hand, you may have ideal 
conditions where the paint will last far 
beyond the expectations of the buyer; on the 
other hand, severe conditions may abound, 
high heat conditions may have to be met, 
the paint may be applied over a damp 
surface which will cause peeling later on 
or it may be applied over a coat of rust 
on a metal surface. There are many other 
conditions under which paint may be ap- 
plied that would tend to shorten its life all 
of which makes it next to impossible to give 
a definite length of time paint will last. 


Users of paint could get far greater value 
from their paint investment if they wouldtake 
into consideration the conditions under 
which the paint is to be used and then con- 
sult the paint manufacturer regarding the 
best paint for that particular use. This 
would insure longer life and reduce paint- 
ing expenditures as it would not be neces- 
sary to repaint so often. 

Here are some conditions you should 
consider before you purchase paint. 

Is your church situated in a locality hav- 
ing extremes of heat or cold? 

Is it within or close to an industrial 
center? 

Are smoke or acid fumes present? 

Ts the surface to be painted hot or cold? 

Is the surface above or below ground or 
above or below water? 
¢ {If below ground, is the soil, acid or alkali? 

Is salt water present? 

Will moisture attack from the inside or 


outside? (If a foundation, water attacks 
from the outside. If a cistern, from the 
inside.) 


Is the surface galvanized? 

Is vibration present? 

Toes oil come in contact with the surface? 

Is water likely to stand for short periods, 
as on roofs? 
, {Is the surface to be painted old or new? 
 jHas paint ever been applied to the sur- 
face before? 
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Will the painting be done in dry, wet, or 
cold weather? 

If wood, is the lumber entirely dry? 

If steel, is it rusty? 

Is the surface smooth, rough, or porous? 

It is obvious that these factors will have 
much to do with the proper selection of 
paint. For example, a surface exposed to 
acid fumes, will require a better paint than 
a surface exposed to ordinary conditions. 
Yet, these conditions are seldom taken into 
consideration, with the result that paint does 
not last as long as expected. 

Tell your paint dealer what your condi- 
tions are and abide by his recommenda- 
tions. If this is not satisfactory, write 
to a responsible paint manufacturer and 
he will tell you what is best for your par- 
ticular use. Carefully reading manufac- 
turers literature is a splendid way of pro- 
viding the necessary information. 

Here are a few suggestions that will 
enable paint users to get the most from their 
paints. 

Inspect all surfaces twice a year, roofs 
particularly. 

Use only the best paint. Cheap paint 
seldom proves satisfactory. It must neces- 
sarily be made from poor ingredients and 
will not last and give the satisfaction that 
is expected. 

Purchase paint according to the use it is 
to serve. Determine the cost of paint by 
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the finished job, not by the price per gallon. 
The price of a gallon is a small factor in 
the paint job. Covering capacity, cost of 
applying, and life, are the important fac- 
tors. These three factors differ widely with 
different paint. If one paint will go farther 
and can be applied with less labor and per- 
haps last from two to three times longer, 
it is apparent that the saving is often 
a great deal more than the cost of the 
paint itself. 

A good system to follow is to keep a 
record of your painting. For example, the 
surface painted, condition, number of coats, 
whether applied over old paint, kind of 
paint used, how applied, time necessary for 
application, cost of labor, cost of material. 

Such a record will enable you to keep an 
actual check on your painting and to select 
the. best paint. If your previous paint 
jobs lasted as long as you expected, then 
you will know just what kind of paint to 
buy. If it didn’t, you can determine the 
cost and be governed accordingly. 

Asphalt paints, because of their durability, 
are recommended wherever utmost in pro- 
tection is desired. A good asphalt paint 
will not chip, peel, or crack, is not effected 
by temperature changes or climatic condi- 
tions. It is waterproof, acid and alkali 
resisting, is easy to apply and has good 
covering capacity, an ideal paint for various 
church uses. 


Paths of Progress: 


REV. SAMUEL BLAIR 


Men’s souls are stirred with an insatiate 
quest for truth; with an indomitable desire 
to take the trail to triumph. Not content 
that the conclusions, inventions and dis- 
coveries of their forefathers are altogether 
final they respond to a resistless urge to 
move on and conquer new worlds. 

Hence the stone hammer gives way to the 
polished axe, the pine knot to the tallow 
dip, the kerosene lamp to the gas chandelier 
all of these ultimately being displaced by 
the resplendant electric illumination. The 
crooked stick as a primitive and crude 
means of cultivation has been supplanted 
by the gigantic tractor capable of rolling 
ten deep furrows of billowy soil beneath 
and behind it. The ox cart is succeeded 
by the iron horse whose mighty tread is 
heard up and down the land as it paces its 
path of steel. The prairie schooner and 


covered wagon are superseded by the sof 
purr of the rubber-treaded automobile! 
Where stood the log hut, now stands th 
palatial mansion, where heathen altar wa 
erected now the steepled temple lifts it 
stately spire. Out of the trackless wilder- 
ness men have carved thriving cities. Truly 
the desert is blossoming as the rose. Mer 
mount up with wings as eagles and chal- 
lenge the birds in their flight. They hav 
tunnelled the mountains, plumed the seas 
drawn distant stars from their enchantecq 
isolation, analyzed their elements, measure 
their bulk, computed their weight and re’ 
corded their names. Great deeds havi 
been done; phenominal progress has bee 
made, mighty victories have been achieve 
stupendous developments have taken place’ 
sublime thoughts have pierced the night o| 
man’s ignorance like radiant stars, so tha| 
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‘humanity has not lived, struggled, thought, 
(prayed and worked for thousands of years in 
vain. 

History forever attests to the consuming 
desire the burning passion in the heart of 
‘of the sages and seers, the prophets and 
spioneers, the pathfinders and progressive 
‘spirits to make good. All of the achieve- 
ments of which we brag and boast are but a 
response to this inherent yearning. When 
ithis desire ceases (which we pray God it 
mever shall) we might as well busy ourselves 
ain preparing the tombstone for the grave 
sof progress. 

Occasionally there are a few who are 
‘tempted to think that progress will come to 
‘an end with the end of their own genera- 
ition. But the fact is the universe is still 
‘young and green and raw and mysterious, 
‘full of hidden meanings, glowing with un- 
solved problems, melodious with appeals to 
“the inexhaustible greatness of the soul and 
‘big with surprises that will perpetually 
jgreet the developing mind. 


Each generation is no more than a comma, 
just a pause in the unceasing literature of 
ereation. There are no periods, no full stops. 
. Every minute is big with destiny, every 
hour freighted with meaning, every day 
filled with opportunity, every week replete 
with wonder, every month charged with 
_ tremendous challenges, every year witness- 
ing a most amazing panorama of achieve- 
‘ments. Lowell was right: 


- “New times demand new measures and 
n new men, 
The world advances and in time out- 
grows 

_ The laws that in our father’s day were ~ 
best. 

And doubtless, after us, some purer 
scheme 

Will be worked out by wiser ones than 


we, 
Made wiser by the steady growth of 
truth.” 


Who dares to say that we know all that 
Bere is to know about this multifold uni- 
verse. Instead of saying that we are at the 
end of things as some of our world-weary 
brethren are monotonously affirming, a far 
wiser and happier vision is that which is 
_ stirring in the hearts of deep-seeing souls 
all around the world, namely the end is 
mot yet the best is yet to be, there is plus 
ultra. Be not weary in well doing, press 
toward the mark. 
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Really so far as our accumulation of 
knowledge is concerned, so far as our dis- 
coveries go or for that matter, those of 
generations by gone it may be truthfully 
said that we have scarcely more than 
gathered a few pearls of knowledge washed 
up from the deeps of Infinite Wisdom. 

After all, isn’t it true that: 


“Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be, 
They are but broken lights of Thee 
And Thou, O God, art more than they.” 


To be truly successful we must ever 
recognize this. What avails it to be able to 
say: ‘‘I am rich and increased in goods and 
have need of nothing, if we have failed to 
lay up treasure in heaven? We only evoke 
upon ourselves the verdict ‘‘Thou Fool.” 
What avails our intellectual development 
if it must be said of us spiritually ‘“‘When 
for the time you ought to be teachers you 
have need that one teach you. Of what 
use to weep for more worlds to conquer when 
our own hearts are unsubdued. Does it 
help much to rejoice over the desert blos- 
soming as the rose in a material sense or in an 
inventive way when thespiritual areais arid, 
sterile and barren. Should we feel elated 
over the fact that crops of all kinds are 
bountiful and abundant when the fruits 
of the spirit have withered, decayed, and 
died for lack of attention and care? 

The prime aspiration of every life should 
be to live so that no Spiritual faculty or 
talent within that life shall suffer a dis- 
count. To this end we must ever strive 
to be: 


“Something holy and helpful and bright 
The best that we can with all of our 
might.” 


God has not sent us into the world to 
spend our days in idle dreaming or foolish 
speculation: 


‘We are not here to play to dream to 


drift 

We have hard work to do and loads to 
lift. 

Shun not the struggle face it ’tis 
God’s gift.” 


Let us then be up and doing with a heart 
for any fate and while it is hats off to the 
past let it be coats off to the future, for we 

(Continued on page 1243) 
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A New Ambling-Plus Professor 
sis efficient balance-wheel of my home and office had been lost behind her high- 


heaped desk, all morning. Not a word issued from her direction, although I could 
hear the occasional sound of a page in its turning. I knew she had found some- 
thing of unusually inviting nature, as she had. 

Her stentorian silence was not broken until a far-away voice called, “J.M., here is a 
charming phrase, ‘No one can amble into Paradise.’”” I looked up from my reading. She 
was enjoying a splendidly practical treatise from that able pen wielded by Arthur Stevens 
Phelps, whose lectures on preaching, delivered in the Phelps class-room of the Berkley 
Divinity School, the Expositor hopes to be able to share, shortly, with you. 

At first the exact thought contained escaped me. Suddenly the universal truth con- 
tained dawned, for no one can AMBLE into Paradise or any other attractive location, 
the world-fleet of drifters in the stream, not withstanding. 

If Paradise is located, geographically, so to speak, somewhere above, as it is occasionally 
thought of, it serves my purpose well, for to get there one needs must climb persistently, 
and climbing is a far cry from ambling. 

Attractive parishes there are. Attractive honors there are. Attractive business posi- 
tions there are. But they are not for the ambler. Position ignores the ambler. Success 
ignores the ambler. Fame passes the ambler by in her flight. By the same token, it is quite 
safe to surmise that where position, success, outstanding recognition are accorded one, 
unquestionable testimony is being made to the fact that such a one has not so achieved 
by single-footing. 

That my inimicable friend, one lusty lunged “Bill,” the Stidger of Kansas City, shoul 
be invited to drape his ample frame in, if not actually over, the Chair of Homiletics in th 
Boston University Theological School, surprises some of us little, for the good Doctor has 
not been ambling, aimlessly, along Homiletic byways. 

“Bill” has generously shared an occasional writing with Expositor readers, in which h 
has amply demonstrated his utter inability to amble. Others have noted his individua 
stride, and noting, have opened their arms. 

So, Dr. Stidger, the new Professor Stidger, goes to Boston, where he will have greater 
opportunity to urge and exemplify for the budding pastor, a way, homiletically, better than 
ambling, a way possibly more calibered to carry not only the pastor, but because of his 
example, the people to new heights never reached by ambling. 

May rich blessings rest upon the new opportunity to serves Wr 


* * *K 


All Fuzzy 


T may have been the dew, sparkling there on the freshly cut lawn, under the flickerin 
arc-light or it may have been the clearly silhouetted row of Pyramidal Arbor Vita 
which edge the lawn and stood out softly against the early-summer’s night sky. At 

any rate, whatever the cause, the picture was one I wished to preserve, if possible. 

It was nearly midnight, yet I pulled out the little Graflex, dusted off the neglected lens 
screwed the collapsible tripod in place and set it up on my neighbor’s lawn across the street, 
where some of his shrubbery shaded the camera from the direct rays of the arc, by which 
the picture was to be taken. 

I stopped down the diaphragm, to get as much detail as possible, set the exposure o 
time, and focused the camera. To add to the night appearance of that view for which 
hoped and planned, I returned to the house and lighted the lights in the front rooms, bot 
upstairs and down, and then returning to the camera, released the shutter for a half-hour 
exposure. 

Not having time to develop the film, as I often do, I turned it, the next morning, over ta 
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good friend in that business and b 
The time for the exposure had b 
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efore the day had gone I had my picture. 
een fairly well calculated. The focus of the lens was all 


me could ask, yet I had overlooked a little feature one would be quite apt to neglect. I 


vet the camera upon a tripod that 


its position might be fixed. I overlooked the fact that 


-yhile the camera might not move in its relation to the tripod, both might move unless it 
ivere set up firmly upon the ground. I haven’t determined to this day whether the noc- 


“urnal tunneling of a Star-nosed Mo 


le carried him under one leg of the tripod, or whether the 


sentle undulation of a so-called terra firma, overlooked by our local seismograph, defeated 
my purpose. The fact remains that instead of one view on the film, there are several. The 
picture is all fuzzy. It makes one’s head fairly swim to look at it. One look and the be- 
nolder instinctively looks for something firm and solid upon which to hold. 

I have known of verbal pictures, being all fuzzy, lacking in that certain, positive detail 
which alone can satisfy and I wonder if no little of that very uncertainty on the part of 
-many of our hearers, which fills a pastor’s heart with deep concern, doesn’t come from un- 
‘certainty of position on the part of him whose sacred duty is to present a clearly defined, 


Dositive, stable picture. 


rQ 


ieee wien 


(Courting an Explanation 


Curiosity drove the Santa Maria and two small caravels over uncrossed seas; curi- 
osity charted the heavens and named and weighed its worlds; curiosity sounded 


Jesser things, among which is to be 


“some of whom you know, at an old 


no great distance from Cleveland. 
I was curious to see and hear. 


Cicer ‘5 said to have killed acat. Curiosity has done much more than that. 


‘the depths of the oceans and carried flying men above the clouds. Curiosity has done 
“the impossible, the unbelievable. Yet, along with killing the cat, curiosity has done many 


found the seating of myself, along with eight others, 
extension dining-room table in an humble apartment, 


My curiosity was satisfied at least temporarily. On 


‘either hand sat business and professional folks of highest caliber, some of whom I met that 


“night, some of whom I had known before. Directly across from me sat an unpretent- 
ious, yet delightful little lady, whos 
‘this country, was one promising, for the curious, a certain degree of gratification. 


e name and reputation, respected both abroad and in 


Windows and doors were carefully sealed, by the practical, if sceptical-minded, business 
men. The lights were turned first low and then out. Soft melody issued from the Victrola. 


Those of us there for the first time 


waited, hardly knowing what to expect, but waited not 


long. In the four hours during which we sat amazed, lights of all sizes, brightness, color 


and endurance, baffling description, played over and about us, musical instruments were 
played and handled as I have never thought possible with any set of human muscles; 


and when asked if it were not qui 


_ helpin’ me.” Dan it was, who had 
_ almost oppressive in the small room. Children and adults, masculine and feminine, in- 
_ dividually and collectively came, spoke with power and distinctness such as you might 


“Pansy,” lisping little dear she seemed to be, was with us all evening. In fact “Pansy” 
_ changed the records on the Victrol 
in Mrs. Ramsey’s hand. Pansy passed a heavy box of chocolates, of which we all shared 


a and very carefully placed a needle she would discard 


te heavy, replied in her childish voice, “Oh no, Dan’s 
sung rollicking sea-songs and martial airs, with a power 


use. They sang and whistled with a sweetness beyond expression. Never will I forget the 


- duet, Whispering Hope, sung by two, to the accompaniment of the Victrola, where the 
record had been placed by Pansy 


— sweet and gentle beyond expression. Friends and 


acquaintances of other years, came, showed themselves and conversed upon subjects long 


- forgot, since those other years. Naturally, I am still in a state of wonder. My curiosity 
flares up the more. 


The explanation? Oh, ’tis easy to explain away anything, yet quite difficult for those 
of us who were there, to explain away, in a manner satisfying wholly, that which we saw, 


i 
i 


| 
i 
| 
, 
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that which we heard, that which we were permitted to feel. I make no attempt at it. Ido | 
not say it was possible, nor am I prepared to say it was pure, undiluted hokus. I simply | 
hint at what I saw and heard and pass it on for what it is worth, just as I would describe | 


a baseball game I had seen, and leave you to your own explanation which I imagine will not 


be so divergent from the holding of the Melbourne Herald, which maintains so many indi- | 
cations, baffling explanation, have been made, that only such folk as defy any rending 
of the veil, and are adamant in their position, look upon it as total and diabolical 


trickery. QrQd 


Faith of Our Father’s Sons 


N one of the countless “exchange” publications, which come to the Expositor office, my 

I attention was called to an interesting article, the import of which may have failed 

to justify its length, yet an article of such sober and serious mien and of such unusual 
position as to merit a moment or two in passing. 

With no generous attempt to shield the “guilty” fellow-ministers from their shame, 
which would appear as the kindly way to be taken by one who points, in the same article, 
to Christ’s way as a pattern, the writer names the guilty by quoting the report of an enter- 
tainment for student-pastors at which time “a round of jokes, led by Dr. and Rev. 
pastor of the church, was much enjoyed. The program included a talk on ‘The 
Student Pastor and His Work’. Refreshements were served when the program was con- 
cluded.” 

Taking that for his basis, the writer captions his article, “Was It Innocent Amusement?” 
and then passes into a diatribe, proving, to his own satisfaction, that it could not have been 
“entirely an innocent affair,” that the program was not “‘seasoned with grace,” that it could 
not correspond with “the teachings of God’s Word,” that “‘such frivolity is not consistent 
with the sacred vows that the minister assumes,” that it is “indulging in forbidden and 
foolish things,” that it was ‘a sin in the sight of God,” that it was “not consistent with 
ministerial character and speech.” 

Of course the story came to my eye laden with supporting passages of Scripture, “See 
that ye walk circumspectly, not as fools,” “Be ye filled with the Spirit, speaking to your- 
selves in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs,” “By thy words shalt thou be justified and 
by thy words shalt thou be condemned,” “Let your speech be always with grace, seasoned 
with salt,” etc. 

All views are tinged by the individual eye. We all look upon the same thing, yet no 
two of us see the same thing, and I am willing to grant extreme seriousness and sober- 
m ndedness, as well as perpetually sober visages, may have some saving graces over and 
above those of the other extreme. Yet why any extreme? I remember a drum-major I 
once saw who was so straight he leaned over backwards. The minister whose face never 
knows the sensation of a smile or the God-given joys of clean, wholesome fellowship with 
others of his profession, will be shocked if not disappointed, when he finds that there is 
joy and gladness and light-heartedness in heaven. 

Take your profession, your duties, your responsibilities seriously. Be sober minded, 
but, withal be human. Your work is with humans. Your responsibility is toward humans 
and the results of your efforts will be in direct proportion to that degree in which you make 
vital contact with humankind. The minute you raise a wall that separates you from your 
fellowmen, you defeat your sacred calling. 

But at that, a tiny spark of oneness with the vast majority of God’s chosen laborers 
flared up for a moment in the article when the writer fell to our great common level by 
indulging in the questionable inclination to play, for he used the word “Phunology” to 
describe the ministerial orgy over which he was so concerned. A commendable indica- 
tion, though possibly, through some eyes, one crying for extreme unction. 

Let’s keep the faith of our father’s sons bright, cheery, attractive. Qn. 
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digh F 

| HERE it was. Still there. I guess it will always be there for there is a finality about 

EL black ink on white paper that has thus far effectively defeated any attempt of high 
notes on a score of music to crawl down into a more universally popular level. 

at any rate high F is high F and nobody knows it more certainly that than great class 

f generously inclined, untrained baritone voices found in church choirs everywhere. 

It got so that every time we approached it, our baritones would rise on their toes, liter- 
illy, to meet it and pull it down, a thing they never quite succeeded in doing without fully 
sing all concern for the sensitive ears of their auditors. 

One night at practice the Director anticipated the match between high F and the bari- 
‘ones and stopping the practice just as the shoes of the worried singers began to squeak 
with undue strain, and said: “You fellows know your licked before you get to that F. 
You have tried to get it with everything save a hooked pole. You say it’s too high. You 
now it’s too high. You simply can’t reach it.” 

“As a matter of fact, there is no such thing as a high-note, so-called. Its location, in 
“elation to the other notes of the score, is high, but it is high only on the score and not in 
fact. Every note you sing you sing with an insignificant little set of cords. The same 
cords, mind you, for every note. The difference between one note and another is in the 
rapidity with which those vocal cords vibrate and not in their location on a sheet of printed 
music. For the notes that are written low in the scale the vibration is slow. The farther 
along the scale you sing, the faster the cords vibrate. Remember that. You might stand 

‘on a chair or climb the spire of this church and you would be no closer to that F. Might just 
as well forget trying to reach for it and strain for it muscularly, for your throats alone can 
get it for you. Now give your throats a chance. Get those cords vibrating.” 

With a few illustrations of how that was to be done, we started once more. Success 
did not come instanter, but there was no more grasping after that high note which after all 
‘wasn’t high, save on the paper before us, and it wasn’t long before we were thinking in terms 
of higher vibration and achieving it, with which achievement came the evasive F. 

I have an idea that achievement in our parishes and elsewhere would come with greater 
ease and in a more natural and wholesome way were we somehow moved to stop straining 
‘for them. Many tasks, seemingly impossible, away above our range, would be accom- 
plished if we ceased to think of them as such. Stand, flat-footed, quit straining, be natural, 
nothing is impossible, even reaching high F. NC) 


* * * * 


| Bad Kids 


¥ little urchin friend, he of the soiled and tattered blouse and flapping solea shoe 

M who delights me nightly with his generous smile, which can’t help but blossom out 

through the grime of an uncertain duration of accumulation, has just “sone” 

into long trousers, incidently “gone” in up to his husky little arm-pits. He has just 

handed me the paper and the smile and I settle back at the end of a “crazy-quilt” day, if 

you get what I mean, and glance over the front page. 

Down in a lower corner I smile at the news value, or value of any description what- 

ever, of four lines following the caption To Analyze Bad Kids. \t reads: “LONDON — A 

clinic will be established here to study naughty children and ascertain how to deal with them.” 

The limitless audacity of the adult! A kid would know better than to waste his time on 

such a question. If that clinic be composed entirely of mothers, who were once proper 

little girls in spick and span frock, I can almost understand their faith in the actual ex- 
‘stance of Bad Kids. If it be composed of men, my imagination can’t carry me that far. 

Analyze the Bad Kid? It may best be done by recalling one’s own “kidhood” for the 

man of today was the bad boy of yesterday. The one presuming to work with boys in any 

field, especially the one who would understand and be able to meet a boy face to face, 

is the one who has not forgotten his own boyhood. Look to it, analyze it, and the question 
of the Bad Kid is quite fairly answered. Yro. 
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Preachers and Preaching 


AFTERTHOUGHTS 
It is a great pity to try to make anything of a 


‘text or to add anything to it. 


Each text needs to be disentangled from our 
system of thought and shown in its own peculiari- 
ties. 

Christ is the end of thought systems to everyone 
that believeth. 

A system of divine truth is a good guide to 
Christ, but a curse to him who would make it a 
substitute for Christ. 

Do not preach all that you know on every oc- 
casion. 

Variety is the spice of preaching. 

A sermon can be good enough to survive a per- 
fectly preposterous style. 

One ray of heavenly light can reveal us all, 
moving atoms of dust that we are. 

What the Bible does not say, it suggests. 

But we cannot think out the salvation that must 
be worked out. 

Let us bring out the flower that is in the seed 
thought. 

Wisdom is the use of truth, love is the right 
use of it. 

One preacher has words and strives to put mean- 
ing into them; another has meaning and calls 
words to serve it. 

If people do not take knowledge of us that we 
have been with Jesus, we cannot give it. 

We are like Christ as fast as we see Him as He 
really is. 

We can imitate the fruit of the Spirit at any 
time, but for the real thing we must wait until it 
appears on the bough. J 

We cannot grow spirituality under law, or raise 
orchids in a refrigerator. 

The death of self is the life of love, by act and 
by process. 

Sinners are Christianized by the gospel, Chris- 
tians are developed by the whole counsel of God. 

A word in season is better than a volume now, 
because the age is thoughtful. 

It is wise to come to Christ at once, what that 
amounts to it will take eternity to prove. 

Knowledge of the love of Christ comes by 
prayer and growth, not by mere study. 

Preachers should not quote from others too 
much, we want to know what our minister has 
to say about it. 

The intense light of Christ’s word and life does 
not condemn us, but teaches us rather what to 
condemn. 

Seek for a love that believes, rather than for a 
belief that loves. 

It is doubtful if the love of Christ can be known 
by the intellect. 

We must have the ideas of love in order to speak 
truly about anything. 

The loss of self-control in preaching is not of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Let faith in Christ accept the whole of Him, as 
fast as possible. 
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Find rest in Him who is wise love, the main- | 


spring of spiritual life and action.— Rev. Christo- 
pher G. Hazard, D.D. 


“IT MUST PREACH OR DIE” 


The Rev. F. W. Boreham tells me that he hopes, | 
on his return from his world-tour next year, to | 
produce the six best books he has ever written. || 
To this work he will devote all his powers. “But,” |) 
he adds, “this does not mean that I shall not | 
preach. My strength may not permit me to | 
write those books and bear the burden and responsi- | 
bility of the care of a congregation, but as long as 
I live I want to preach. I must preach or die!”’ | 


— Melbourne Herald. 


A Yankee soldier was being shown over an 
old church in England where hundreds of people | 
had been buried. f 

“A great many people sleep between these | 
walls,’’ said the guide, indicating the inscription- 
covered floor with a sweep of his hand. 

“So?” said Sammy. ‘‘Same way over in our | 
country. Why don’t you get a more interesting | 
preacher?’”’ — Exchange. 


The Bulletin Board 


Jesus never argued. He illustrated and demon- | 
strated, which is more convincing than arguments. 
A great nation pauses today to reappraise itself. 
Every citizen should take stock of himself and | 
the part he is playing in making this a great | 
nation. 

The reason there are so few great leaders is the 
fact that most of us qualify as followers. 

A fine physical appearance is an asset, but it 
must be backed up with character. 

There is boundless opportunity for the use 
of kind words. 

Don’t expect to find a shoe department in a 
10c store, nor a live church that does not need 
more than 10c a week support from you. 

It is the runner who arrives at the goal to whom 
the award is given. 

There is no worship of God without work for 
men. 

The watch proves a watchmaker. The universe 
proves a God. 

The man who expects to go to heaven will take 
the trouble to learn something about the routes 
that will get him there. 

What matters all the talk about Prohibition 
being a failure, if you know in your heart you 
are temperate. 

The worthwhile citizen upholds the law; the 
weakling dodges or breaks it. 

The sign of the dollar can work great wonders 
when it proceeds under the sign of the cross. 

Some men are bigger than their jobs; holding 
their tongues is one job too big for many men. 

The notes of a tune must be played to get the 
melody; likewise the rules of life set forth in the 
Bible must be applied in order to attain Christian 
fellowship. 
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Plans and Ideas Used by Active Pastors. 


They may be Adapted for Use in any Parish. 


| The Bulletin of the White Temple, San Diego, 
announces the following program for its Annual 
Sunday School Picnic. There may be a feature in 
‘jhe program which you had not included in your 
;own. 
Picnic Program 
. Horse Shoe. 
. Horse Shoe Partners. 
50-yd. Dash (under 30). 
. 50-yd. Dash (over). 
. Potato Race. 
. Rope Climbing. 
. Sack Race. 
. Three-legged Race. 
. Pie-eating Contest. 
10. Cracker Eating. 
11. Medley Race. 
12. Guessing Contest. 
. Beheading Word Contest. 
. Spell Down. 
15. Chess Championship. 
16. Indoor Game. 
17. Volley Ball. 
18. Awarding Prizes. 


Rev. J. Bannen Swope, Chicago Heights, 
announces the following committee for summer 
‘outings: One member from the council, the Sunday 
‘School, the Daughters of Trinity, the Brotherhood, 
‘Young People’s League, Choir and Missionary So- 
“ciety. This general committee appointed the follow- 

ing special committees: Transportation, and Re- 
reshments. Games and sports arranged for the 
‘Annual Sunday School Picnic: Baseball Game— 
‘Married Men vs. Single Men; Foot Race; Sack 
‘Race; Peanut Relay; Potato Race; Necktie Race; 
‘Tug O’War; Pie Eating Contest; Barn Yard Golf. 
‘Prizes will be awarded the winners. 

Special prize for the largest family present. 
‘Special prize for the longest married couple. 

|Special prize for the most recently married couple. 


' The games and contests begin at 3. 
| Bring with you bats and balls and other articles 
used in playing games. 


| Rey. Samuel Blair, Pastor of the M. E. Church, 
“Island Heights, New Jersey, heads the items of 
‘general interest in the Weekly Bulletin “Trail 
‘Talks.’ The caption is particularly appropriate 
in the summer months when many of our members 
are on the “Trail.” 

One of the items of interest under the caption 
b the announcement of the “Tom Thumb Wed- 

ing,’ sponsored by the Junior League. Several 
‘announcements have come to the Methods Editor 
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of outdoor Tom Thumb Weddings, with children 
costumed in crepe tissue paper. 


WHITE CROSS DAY 

August 15 has been set as the date for the 
Summer White Cross Christmas Tree in the Bible 
School. The various departments will bring gifts 
which will be specified during the Sunday School 
hour and the adult classes will give money. These 
gifts will be used to make up Christmas and White 
Cross boxes for the Foreign and Home Mission 
Stations. 

The closing exercises of the Daily Vacation 
Bible School last Friday night were splendid. 
The boys and girls showed the best of training. 
On Decision Day, when our Pastor made the call, 
every boy or girl who has not previously accepted 
Christ as Saviour came forth and offered himself 
to the Lord.—Builletin First Baptist Church, San 
Diego. 


SPECIFY YOUR NEED 


The following are the things which will be 
acceptable as gifts for the Christmas box to be 
sent to the Springs: 

Scissors, sharp pointed; tatting shuttles, bone 
knitting needles, embroidery threads, embroidery 
hoops, crochet hooks, tape measures, darning balls, 
thimbles, safety pins, needles, small mirrors, 
combs for boys and girls, girls’ back combs, hair 
barretts, hair pins, bone or wire; pencils, pencil 
boxes, book straps, erasers, rulers, tablets and 
note books, small slates and slate pencils, slate 
booklets and pencils, mouth organs, horns, 10c 
store jewelry, beauty pin sets, brooches, etc.; 
little sets of blocks (10c store), letter paper for 
older boys and girls, work bags, dolls (avoid cellu- 
loid), balls, soap, bath towels, handkerchiefs; 
dress goods, white, light-flowered, dotted or 
striped materials for jackets, one or two yards 
each; calico and gingham for children’s native 
shirts, figured, dotted, checked, striped or large 
plaid, 114 to 2 yards each; crepes, plain or flowered 
for girls’ scarfs, two-yard lenghts; boys’ under- 
vests, 7 to 12 year sizes.—Bulletin First Baptist 
Church, Galesburg, Ills. 


SOME OF OUR NEEDS 

A new carpet for our Church. 

A friend to provide rental for one of our Western 
Union Clocks. 

(When this paragraph about the clock has been 
written, and the ink had barely dried, the phone 
rang. Mrs. A. P. King called to say that Mrs. 
Austin Bell’s Bible Class would be responsible for 
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the rental of our two clocks for an entire year. 
Thank you, folks! That’s just fine!) 

An abundant supply of new and appropriate 

song books for use in our Church School sessions 
-and in our Prayer Meetings. 

A United States Flag and a Christian Flag with 
poles and bases for our church auditorium and a 
similar set for the Durrett Room. 

An up-to-date plant for Religious Education, 
providing for all departments of our Church 
School that cannot be properly cared for in our 
present church building. 

May the Lord raise up friends with the vision 
and the means and the consecration necessary to 
provide these necessary things.—Bulletin Ninth 
Christian Church, Hopkinsville, Ky. 


ENCOURAGE GIFTS 

There are members in many of our churches 
who are merely waiting for a positive suggestion 
for a gift to the church. Here is an interesting 
announcement from the bulletin of a Methodist 
Church in the East: 

A man’s heart deviseth his way, but the Lord 
directeth his steps.—Proverbs 16:9. 

The pastor’s heart was overjoyed when on 
receiving a slip of paper from a faithful summer 
worshipper last Sunday morning, it proved to be 
a check for $100, “To be used as you think best. 
No publicity please. Just—A friend,’ was the 
unostentatious comment of the donor. While it is 
difficult to suppress the name of such a benefactor, 
nevertheless, his request will be respected, and we 
herewith tender our hearty thanks for the gift 
which is but a duplication of a similar gift pre- 
sented by the same Christian gentleman a year 
ago. The money will be applied to the Debt 
Liquidation Fund. Who will do the church a real 
service by following the example of this magnani- 
mous friend? Any contribution for the above fund 
will be very acceptable and credit will be given in 
the Guide. 


The following lines appear in the bulletin of 
The First Evangelical Church, Elkhart, Indiana, 
boxed and spaced so that every reader of the 
bulletin will observe: 

My Pledge Is Sacred 

Anything that is sacred should be kept alive. 
Even a sacred memory ceases to be sacred if it 
lapses and dies. 

The pledge I made to help pay for our fine new 
church school building is a sacred pledge. I dare 
not forget it. If I forget, the whole Church suf- 
fers, but I suffer most. 


REORGANIZATION OF GENERAL 
LADIES’ AID 

On Tuesday afternoon the General Aid met for 
the discussion of the change of name to that of 
“The United States Ladies’ Aid’ and following 
the map of our nation in naming the former units 
as States instead of numbers. This was very 
heartily adopted as the future name of the aid, 
and proceeded at once to name the units after 
states as follows: 


Unit 1—New York State. | 

Unit 2—TIowa. 

Unit 3—Michigan. 

Unit 4—California. 

Unit 5—Ohio. 

Unit 6—Minnesota. i 

Unit 7—Texas. | 

Unit 8—Montana. 

Unit 9—Indiana. 

Unit 10—Wisconsin. 

Unit 11—Nebraska. 

Unit 12—Boston Heights—Massachusetts. 

Unit 138 for the West Side—The District of 

Columbia. 

The United Leaders will be known as “The 
Governor of the State.’”’ The President will be 
known as the President of the United States Aid 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Great Falls. 

This plan is adopted by one of the largest 
churches in America and the Great Falls Church 
is the second in the nation.—Bulletin M. E. Church, 
Great Falls, Mont. 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED 

One way to assure interest in the Weekly 
Prayer Meeting is to announce the participation 
of all who attend. Rev. Finley F. Gibson, D.D., 
Pastor of the Walnut Street Baptist Church, 
Louisville, Kentucky, secured record attendance 
with the following announcement: 

At the Mid-Week Prayer Service on next 
Wednesday evening, answers to the following 
questions, and the Scripture passage where the 
answer is found will be called for. Search your 
Bible diligently for the answers between now and 
Wednesday. 

1—Who said, “Thou art the man?” 

2—Who bored a hole in the lid of a chest to 
receive gifts for the repair of the temple? 

8—Who said, “Drink waters out of thine own 

cistern?” 

4—Who was the great Prophet of David’s time? 

5—How many times in Christ’s life did a voice 
from heaven testify to him? 

6—Who was Haman? 

7—Of whom was the stirring question asked, 
“Who knoweth whether thou art to come to the 
kingdom for such a time as this?” 

8—Finish the quotation, ‘“The harvest is past, 
the summer is ended, and... .” 

9—Where in the Bible is the most complete list 
of fashionable female apparel? 

10—With what event is “the sound of going in 
the tops of the mulberry trees’”’ connected? 

11—Finish Paul’s sentence, ‘“‘While we were yet 
SINNETH eieee ie 

12—From what prophet did Jesus read in the 
synagogue at Nazareth? 

People are interested in the Bible and its 
Message. Many need help in their study and 
interpretation which they do not get on Sunday. 


AUGUST PLANS FOR A SEPTEMBER 
CAMPAIGN 
In the August bulletin of Third Baptist Church, 
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t. Louis, appears the following announcement, 
‘reparing the way for concerted action: 

“And Jehovah said, Go forward.’’—Exodus 
8:15. This summer season has been a time of 
»lanning and preparation for big forward steps 
‘0 be taken by the Sunday School and B. Y. P. U. 
~rganizations of our church. Note carefuly an 
wutline of the plans and decide to have your part 
“a carrying them forward. 

Plans for the Sunday School 

1. A Religious Census. While there is a great 
1ost of those who, without invitation, just natur- 
‘lly drift to the Third because of its central up- 
rown location, there are a great many others 
within a radius of fifteen or twenty blocks of the 
‘hurch, unreached. We should know who they are, 
ind where they are, so that we may go after and 
myite them to our services. There is only one 
»roven way to do this—a religious census. The 
sensus will be taken Sunday afternoon, September 
“5th. Some three hundred workers for two hours 
will be needed. Be one of the three hundred! 

2. A Sunday School Workers Enlistment and 
Training Course. New workers are needed in every 
‘epartment—superintendents, teachers, secre- 
‘aries, helpers. If we are to carry on adequately, 
here must be more who will yield themselves for 
this blessed service. Every night during the week 
of September 26 to September 30, a workers’ 
‘raing course will be held, with classes for every 
‘epartment and one especially for officers of the 
Jrganized Bible Classes. Be ready to present 
vourself for training and service. 

3. Annual Promotion Day will be observed this 
year on Friday night, September 30. All depart- 
ments will participate. The program on that 
»vening will be of such nature as to attract every 
‘member of the church, and fill the auditorium to 
overflowing. 

4. An Intensive and Extensive Campaign of 
‘Enlistment, beginning with great Rally Day 
programs in each department on Sunday, October 
2. Using the information procurred in the religious 
ensus, every class in every department will work 
‘to enlist every prospect for the Sunday School. 
This campaign will be carried on persistently 
during the year. 

5. A Mighty Spirit of Evangelism in and through 
‘all the plans and preparations and efforts. A 
mighty, protracted, persistent effort to win every 
‘member of the Sunday School to Christ and the 
‘Church. An effort to make every Sunday “‘Deci- 
‘sion Day” in every class and department. 

6. A Closer Co-operation between the Sunday 
School and Church. The Sunday School is the 
‘church at work teaching the masses. Every 
member of the School should attend the preaching 
‘services every Sunday. Let’s make it 100 per cent 
ithis year. 

7. A Keener Interest in and more facilities for 
‘the recreational activities of the glorious host of 
youth in the church. 

_ 8. An Average Attendance this year of 1500! It 
‘can be done. Let’s do it this year! 

The Pastor, Superintendents of Departments, 

and officers of Organized Bible Classes have had a 
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part in the formulating of these plans and have 
pledged themselves 100 per cent to their successful 
accomplishment. All together then—let’s go for- 
ward! 

* * * 

The next bulletin contained this follow-up: 

Get Ready! 
Pray—Purpose—Prepare— Work 

Have your part in the great Sunday School 
“Forward Campaign” to be launched next month. 
Put Christ and his service first. 

1. A Religious Census—Sunday afternoon, 
September 25. Three hundred workers will be 
needed for two hours work. Decide now to be one 
of the “Gideon Band.” 

2. A Sunday School Workers’ Enlistment and 
Training Course—September 26-30. Workers are 
needed for every branch of the work. Let God 
have his way with you. 

8. Annual Promotion Day—September 30. 

4. Sunday School Membership Enlistment Cam- 
paign—Beginning “‘Rally Day,” October 2, and 
continuing through the year. 

5. A Mighty Spirit of Evangelism—A systematic, 
persistent effort to win every member of the 
Sunday School to Christ and church membership. 

6. Closer Co-operation between Sunday School 
and Church. 

7. Keener Interest in Recreational Activities of 
the young people. 

8. An Attendance Goal of 1500 

Today is our day of Golden Opportunity. 

“And Jehovah saith—Go Forward!” 

“And so built we—because the people had a 
mind to work.” 


A RELAY TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

Rev. Merritt Earl, Pastor of Grace M. E. 
Church, Cumberland, Maryland, has worked out 
a plan for getting word to the members of his 
congregation in a very short time. He writes: 
“We have arranged a Telephone Relay System for 
Grace Church through which we can quickly 
reach those of our membership who have ’phones. 

“The system is found very valuable when some 
special event is to occur without previous an- 
nouncement, such as a special ‘‘drop-in’”’ speaker 
at Prayer Meeting, or for a Church service. It 
may be used also to emphasize some outstanding 
Church event, an anniversary meeting, etc., or to 
impart other information which the pastor deems 
sufficiently important either from the standpoint 
of emergency or by way of emphasis. 

“The pastor, as the Commander in Chief, starts 
the message by ’phoning the same to his General. 
The General in turn ’phones it to four Captains, 
and each Captain relays the same to five Lieuten- 
ants. Each Lieutenant then ’phones the homes of 
six of the members. In this way we can reach 145 
homes in less than one hour. 

“The letter herewith is sent to each of the 
Officers of the System, and illustrates more in 
detail how the system is worked. 

Letter of Instruction 

For the purpose of reaching quickly the mem- 

bership of Grace Church who have telephones, 
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the following plan of a ““‘Telephone Relay System” 
has been arranged: 

The pastor will act as Commander-in-Chief; 

He will pass the message on to the General; 

The General will then ’phone four Captains; 

Each Captain will ’phone five Lieutentnats; 

And each Lieutenant will phone six members’ 

homes. 

We trust that those receiving the message will 
then relay the same to their neighbors and friends 
who do not have telephones. 

You have been selected as one of the Captains 
or Lieutentants and those to whom you are to 
relay the message are as follows: 

(Here we enter the names, addresses and 
*phone numbers of the 

Captains, if the letter goes to the General; 

Lieutenants, if the letter goes to the Captains; 

Members,if the letter goes to the Lieutenants.) 

It will make no difference if you do not know 
them; just tell them that you are relaying a mes- 
sage for Grace Church, that you are a member, 
that they are also, and that you’d like to know 
them better. 

Please place the list in your Telephone Directory 
for which purpose stickers are enclosed. 

Yours for a successful year, 
Merritt Earl. 


SUMMER PROGRAM 

Epworth-Euclid Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Cleveland, Ohio, issues a special Sunday School 
bulletin. The first page is devoted to the an- 
nouncement of topics for ““Ten Minute Talks for 
Opening Periods” of the Sunday School; also the 
officers’ names. The two inside pages and the 
back are devoted to a list of Daily Bible Study 
suggestions. 

The bulletin before us is devoted to the summer 
plans of 1928, and has topics for July, August and 
September, as follows: 

Ten Minute Talks for Opening Periods 


July 3 Something About America. 
July 10 Something About China. 

July 17 Something About Palestine. 
July 24 Something About South Africa. 
July 31 Something About India Today. 
Aug. 7 Something About Prohibition. 
Aug. 14 Something About Art. 

Aug. 21 Something About Science. 

Aug. 28 Something About the Church. 
Sept. 4 Something About Indusiry. 


Daily Readings From the Bible 
Every member and friend of Epworth-Euclid 
Church and Sunday School is invited to share in 
a period of devotions each day with the following 
Bible selections. What a mine of wisdom and 
spiritual wealth these scriptures open to us. Let 
us rigidly set aside daily time for thoughtful, 
prayerful reading of them. L. C. Wright. 
Great Passages From the Pentateuch 
June 27—July 3 
See how these first five books of the Bible think 
of God, of elemental law, and of human life. 
Monday Gen. 28:10-22 
Tuesday Gen. 45:1-15 
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Exodus 23:1-9 
Leviticus 19:1-18 
Deut. 6:1-13 
Deut. 30:11-20 
July 4—10 

See how the great leaders were regarded as men 
sent of God and how much the nation felt indebted 
to them and to their God. 


Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 


Monday. ~—_— Joshua 1:1-11 
Tuesday Joshua 24:14-28 
Wednesday 1 Samuel 16:1-13 
Thursday II Samuel 7:1-17 
Friday II Kings 2:1-15 
Saturday II Kings 17:7-23 


Great Passages From the Wisdom Books 
July 11—17 
See how the religious philosophers of Israel saw 
in righteous living supreme wisdom and supreme 
success. 


Monday Job 28:12-28 

Tuesday Prov. 4:10-27 
Wednesday Proy. 15:1-17 

Thursday Prov. 22:1-16 

Friday Ecclesiastes 3:1-15 
Saturday Ecclesiastes 11:9 to 12:14 


Great Passages From the Psalms 
July 18—24 
See how the religious experiences of long ago 
are the same as the experiences of the deeply 
religious today;and how they can be conveyed to 
us by poetry: 


Monday Psalm 10:1-18 
Tuesday Psalm 16:1-11 
Wednesday Psalm 9:1-14 

Thursday Psalm 27:1-14 
Friday Psalm 34:1-18 
Saturday Psalm 51:1-17 


Great Passages From Isaiah 
July 25—31 
See with what hurning passion the prophet 
calls for personal righteousness of heart and justice 
in dealing with others. Moral righteousness is 
the voice of God within us. 


Monday Isaiah 2:1-12 
Tuesday Isaiah 5:1-16 
Wednesday Isaiah 6:1-12 
Thursday Isaiah 9:1-7 
Friday Isaiah 11:1-10 
Saturday Isaiah 29:9-21 


Great Passages From Jeremiah 
August 1—7 
See how this prophet with sensitive soul came 
to feel towards Israel’s sins as God must feel. Jere- 
miah seems the most Christ-like of all the prophets. 
Monday Jeremiah 1:4-10 and 17-19 
Tuesday Jeremiah 2:1-8 
Wednesday Jeremiah 6:9-16 


Thursday Jeremiah 18:1-12 
Friday Jeremiah 20:7-13 
Saturday Jeremiah 31:27-34 


Great Passages From Ezekiel 
August 8—14 
This prophet was with the captives. Hespeaks 
in mystic language and in visions. It is somewhat 
like Daniel and the book of Revelation. 
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Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
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Ezekial 2:1 to 3:4 
Ezekiel 3:12-21 
Ezekiel 18:20-32 
Ezekiel 33:30 to 34:6 
Ezekiel 36:22-31 . 
Ezekiel 39:21-29 


Great Passages From Amos, Hosea and Micah 
August 15—21 
These were the first prophets who wrote down 


“their sermons. 


See how they contrast the sins of 


gett people with the righteousness and love of God. 


Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 


Amos 5:4-15 
Hosea 4:1-10 
Hosea 6:4-11 
Hosea 11:1-11 
Hosea 14:1-9 
Micah 6:1-8 


Great Passages From the Synoptic Gospels 
August 22—28 
See how the words of Jesus sound more sincere 
‘and penetrate life more deeply than the words of 


“any other. 

»profoundly. 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 


He speaks so simply, so sanely, so 


Math. 3:1-12 
Math. 10:16-33 
Luke 8:4-18 
Luke 9:18-27 
Luke 10:1-20 
Mark 10:17-31 


"Great Passages From the Sermon on the Mount 
August 29—September 4 

In this inaugural address, Jesus lays down the 

principles on which his kingdom is established. 


‘These principles are 


sgovern from without. 


‘from within. 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 


deeper than laws. Laws 
These principles control 


Math. 5:1-12 
Math. 5:13-20 
Math 5:27-48 
Math. 6:5-18 
Math. 6:19-33 
Math. 7:15-27 


Great Passages From John’s Gospel 
September 5—11 
See how John saw the life and words and deeds 
sof Jesus in a deeper way and shows us the heart 
sof the gospel rather than a series of events. 


Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 


John 1:1-18 
John 3:1-17 
John 10:1-18 
John 12:20-32 
John 14:1-24 
John 15:1-17 


Great Passages From Paul’s Letters 
September 12—18 
See how Paul took the Christian principles and 
‘thought them out in actual human conditions of 


He was a great philosopher and was always 


vasking what religious truths meant when applied 


‘life. 

‘to life. 
Monday 

| Tuesday 

7 Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 


Saturday 


Romans 7:19 to 8:9 
Romans 12:1-21 
Galatians 6:1-10 
Ephesians 2:1-10 
Ephesians 6:10-20 
II Timothy 4:1-8 
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For Your Printed Bulletin 


CHECK YOUR POSITION 
There are about nine ways that men respond to 
responsibility and here they are: 
I won’t is a tramp. 
I can’t is a quitter. 
I don’t know is too lazy. 
I wish I could is a wisher. 
I might is waking up. 
I will try is on his feet. 
I can is on his way. 
I will is at work. 
TI did is now the “‘boss.”’ 

By checking your answers to the call of duty, 
you can, by this conveneint table, tell exactly 
where you stand on the ladder of success.— 
Clarksburg Christian. 

TESTIMONY FOR MISSIONS 

S. Sheba, editor-in-chief of the Japan Times and 
Mail, one of Tokyo’s great Japanese dailies, says: 

“No amount of sophistry will hide the fact that 
it is the Christian workers and Christian civiliza- 
tion that have lifted Japan above the darkness of 
old ideas and backward customs, and put her on 
the path of progress and higher culture.” 

Y. Tsurumi, son-in-law of Viscount Goto, is a 
rising young liberal leader. He gives this witness: 

“If you will take the outstanding figures in 
nearly every field of beneficent work in Japan, you 
will find men and women who in their early life 
came under the influence of American mission- 
aries.”— Bulletin M. E. Church, Saranac Lake, 
Nee 


A PLEA 


This is no plea for a crowd. But it’s hot. It 
was hot last Sunday and we would feel safe in 
prophesying the return of some little heat on the 
coming Lord’s Day. 

This is the time for vacations. Those who live 
in the country go to the city and those who are 
living in the cities make their way to the country 
place. The only person who never needs a vaca- 
tion is the fellow who has nothing to vacate. It 
would be a wonderful thing if all who have work 
to do could rest from their labors, and if those 
who have been busy doing nothing for eleven 
months and two weeks could know the joy of 
honest toil. 

It is the desire of those who have your interest 
at heart in the summer as well as in the winter, in 
heat as in cold, in sickness as in health, in failure 
as in success, that you stand by your church. If 
you are staying at home with those who are too 
poor to need a vacation, come to church. If you 
wise enough and have the wherewith to go away 
for a while—go. Then come home and take up 
your task with new life and purpose.—Rev. Wm. 
W. Hamilton, D.D. 


THE PRESIDENT ON THE BIBLE 
Sometimes it seems as though a popular famili- 
arity with the Scriptures is not as great at the 
present time as it has been in the past in American 
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life. The foundations of our society and of our 
government rest so much on the teachings of the 
Bible that it would be difficult to support them if 
faith in these teachings should cease to be practi- 
cally universal in our country. Everyone who has 
given the matter any thought knows of the great 
literary value of the Bible, and the broad culture, 
aside from its religious aspect, that comes from a 
general familiarity with it. Although it has been 
the subject of most careful and painstaking study 
for hundreds of years, its most thorough students 
find in it a constant revelation of new thoughts 
and new ideals which minister to the spiritual 
nature of the race. It would be difficult to con- 
ceive of any kind of religious instruction which 
omitted to place its main emphasis on the pre- 
cepts of this great Book. It has been a source of 
inspiration and comfort to those who have had 
the privilege of coming in contact with it, and 
wherever it goes it raises the whole standard of 
human relationships.—Calvin Coolidge. 


Advertising the Church 


THE ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF AN 
EFFECTIVE CHURCH BULLETIN 


Rev. Vincent Dee Beery 


Staff Member, Department of Building Fund 
Campaigns, Presbyterian Board of 
National Missions, U.S. A. 


With the tremendous increase in the use of 
printer’s ink as a strong ally for aggressive church 
work, pastors and church officers may profitably 
consider their church bulletins as effective mediums 
of publicity. 

Examination of bulletins issued“ by many 
churches of various denominations in one of our 
large cities convinces one that a great deal of such 
printing is little more than wasted ink. The 
average bulletin has become usual and stereo- 
typed, with two pages of dead material—the 
same from week to week, and consequently 
valueless. 

Why not use this medium as a real church 
advertiser? Why not make it the church trade 
journal, on a small scale? To this end certain 
essential features of an effective church bulletin 
may be suggested. 

1. Make the Appearance Attractive. First of 
all is the outward appearance, regardless of the 
contents. A mere glance should make folks want 
to read it. The mere change of color in consecu- 
tive issues goes a long way to stimulate interest. 
Pale shades should be used. Arrangement with 
the printer for appearance in rotation of eight or 
ten different colors will give the impression of a 
new color for each Sunday. The eye of the pros- 
pective reader will be caught at once. 

2. Vary the Appearance. Having caught the 
attention, the holding of it will be determined 
largely by variety in appearance and arrangement 
of the pages. With the printer’s art developed as 
it is today, there is little excuse for deadly same- 
ness in appearance which marks most church 
bulletins. Besides the change of color in paper, 
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there are many other ways of creating variety at | 
no added cost. Among them are: 


(a) Changing the color of ink used. 

(b) Changes in size of type, using larger or bolder faces for 
emphasis. Instead of feeling under necessity of ‘calling 
special attention’”’ to a certain announcement because it lies 
buried in a flat page of 7-point type, the item would receive 
special attention if given bolder type. 

(ec) Placing special items in “‘boxes” or “borders.”’ 

(d) Using “‘moving”’ headlines for articles—employing an 
active verb wherever possible. For example: it is better to 
head an announcement of men’s activity “(Men Will Meet 
Monday” than merely ‘‘Men’s Fraternity.’’ Newspapers use 
action headlines with good effect. 

(e) Variety in arrangement of headlines is helpful. While 
it may be well to have a usual type for this purpose and to — 
adhere to single line heads as a rule, breaking over occasionally 
is commendable. On the first page, a double or even triple 
headline might be run across the top, with the entire page 
printed in 10-point type to carry home a special message or 
announcement. 

(f) Each page should be different each week. Yes, that 
means dropping the cut of the church from page one, and also 
the inscription below it, omitting the church directory from the 
last page, and putting something in these pages that will be 
read. Occasional use of the church picture, large or small, and 
the directory, is tolerable, but as a regular feature it is poor 
economy and rather useless. The space is too valuable. 

(g) Occasional use of small cuts. Expensive? True—but 
very much worth while. Cuts for special days and seasons may 
be secured at small cost from commercial firms advertised in 
such journals as ‘“‘The Expositor’ and provide an excellent 
introduction for a pastor’s message accompanying it. Pictures 
of church activities, with descriptions of organizations, will 
interest the congregation and promote the work. Often the 
pe gern featured will co-operate in bearing the expense 
entailed. 


3. Provide Readable Material. Printing the 
page in full-width small type is the surest way to 
kill the reader’s attention. Following long lines 
of type tires the eyes. Again the newspapers set 
the example in having narrow columns, in which 
the eye can grasp a whole line at a time. To make 
bulletin material readable: 

(a) Print pages in two columns, with white space between 
rather than ruled lines. 

(b) Make articles short and pithy, avoiding rambling 
circumlocutions and vain repetitions. Break longer articles 
into paragraphs. It is better to paragraph matter for ease in 
reading than to be so literary in grouping it on rhetorical 
grounds. The object is to have the matter read. 

(ec) Proper attention to headlines, so they will challenge the 
reader and carry him on. 

(d) Good, legible type, such as eight-point light-face on 
ten-point body, or regular eight-point, leaded, commends 
itself for the general set-up. 

4. Newsy Write-Ups Count. A newspaper 
would kill its circulation in a week or less were it 
to appear each day with the same headlines in 
identically the same places. Avoidance of same- 
ness is a standing rule in press offices. 

Bulletin items should cover the usual in new 
terms. All departments of the church’s work 
should be represented. Hours of meeting and 
places may remain very much the same, but there 
is always some different feature of the program 
that can be played up. 

Names of leaders and participants always 
attract attention. One successful bulletin editor 
tried to make it a point to have the name of every 
member of his church appear in the columns at 
least once a year! Use names of people wherever 
possible. 

The forward-look is essential. Devote more 
space to what is coming than to what has passed. 
This means planning ahead. Hand-to-mouth 
church work will not feed the bulletin with con- 
crete, living material. With the year’s work 
mapped out in advance, with objectives set for all 
departments, the publicity material for the bulle- 
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‘sin unfolds itself automatically. The foresighted 
‘pastor seldom experiences publicity poverty. On 
\ she contrary, he constantly needs more space. 
‘There is always something crying for a hearing. 


Keep a ‘‘Copy Pad” 


The jotting down of interesting items as they 
“occur to one’s mind will make the bulletin copy- 
writing hour an easy task. For this purpose an 
ordinary pad will do, or a clip board to hold slips 
‘and clippings together. One pastor who uses a 
vertical filing system employs three manila 
folders, one labelled ‘“‘Next Week’s Bulletin,” 
sanother ‘‘Week After Next Bulletin,’ and the 
‘third, “For Future Bulletins.’’ Items accumulat- 
ling would be dropped in the proper folder, the 
seontents of the third being scanned and redis- 
‘tributed each week, and items in number two 
moved forward to the first. This pastor never 
‘loses time searching for bulletin material in an off 
‘week. Folder number three always comes to his 
irescue. 


5. Abridge Orders of Service. Devoting a whole 
‘page of the bulletin to orders of service is a waste 
sof valuable space. By judicious arrangement of 
‘type a half-column is sufficient for each service. 
‘This means shortening and omitting many things 
usually printed, reducing the printed matter to 
‘the essentials of worship. 


In many churches the bulletin has been con- 
jsidered only as the Sunday program. Turning it 
‘into an advertising medium is a rather recent 
development. It may be used for both purposes. 


- 6. Secure Thorough Distribution. If the church 
bulletin is to be an effective advertising medium, 
it is not enough to distribute it only at the Sunday 

services, although that may well be done for the 
‘sake of guidance to worship. An extra supply 
‘may be reserved each week for this purpose. For 
tthe main bulk of the output there should be 
advance distribution. This requires effort and a 
system, but it is worth much more than it costs. 


The method of distribution will be determined 
by the size and ability of the church, as well as the 
type of the community. These methods have been 
employed by various churches: 


(a) The use of carriers. In communities where congrega- 
- tions dwell in a compact neighborhood, this plan is very satis- 
factory. Sufficient boys or girls are employed (not too young) 
to cover the territory on Saturday forenoon. Hach is assigned 
his district, with an up-to-date list of homes. It is well to use a 
newspaper carrier’s bag to protect the bulletins. At each 
- home, the doorbell is rung and the bulletin is handed to one of 
the family. Besides insuring delivery, the weekly personal 
contact is worth while. Carriers are paid for their work, and 
expected to do it thoroughly. 
: Incidentally this method of distribution provides a system- 
atic method for placing all church literature in the homes at 
- no added cost. 
(b) Mailing. This may be by regular mail, which costs one 
and a half cents a copy, or by securing second-class mailing 
privileges, which reduces this cost to a very low figure. Postal 
Tequirements to be met will be explained by any postmaster 
on application. 

Addressing may be done with addressing machine, by hand, 
or by the printer with his newspaper mailing outfit. Most 
pastors are not aware that a bulletin may be mailed locally 
flat with the address on the margin, envelopes or wrappers 

- being needed only for out-of-town addresses. . 


In our experience, the ideal mailing arrange- 
ment was made with the printer, who, after the 
copy was put in his hands on Wednesday morning 
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delivered the finished product to the post office 
ready for the postal carriers on Thursday morning 
of each week. 


Mailing not later than Friday of each week 
should be the regular custom, in order to insure 
delivery before each Sunday. 


7. Group the Mailing List. For convenience 
and efficiency the mailing list for the bulletin may 
be arranged in four groups: 

(a) Resident members, listing heads of families or oldest 
church members in the family. This list represents the working 
congregation and can often be used for special communications. 

(b) Prospective Church Members. This list is exceedingly 
valuable. With additions of new names, and constant culti- 
vation, it becomes a most fruitful source of new members for 
the church. This list is often as long as that of actual members. 

(ec) Non-resident Members. In this list are grouped all 
out-of-town recipients of the bulletin. For them the paper 
must be wrapped or enveloped. 

(d) Interested People. Pastors of other churches, newspaper 
editors, heads of charity organizations, etc., comprise this 
group. 


Make It a Weekly Messenger 


Instead of adhering to the bulletin form, many 
growing, alert churches have adopted an entirely 
new form for their weekly publication. They 
have turned it into a live news sheet, with a name, 
volume and number, making a paper that chal- 
lenges attention wherever it goes. 


Results have been gratifying. A more intelli- 
gent congregation is created; a community inter- 
est in the church is stimulated; attendance and 
offerings are increased; new members introduced 
to the activities of the church; and general church 
health promoted. 


Three to five hundred dollars a year spent on 
eburch publicity through the channel of the 
weekly bulletin will richly reward the investment. 


My dear Mr. Ramsey: 

Last month I wrote to you about our furnace and 
received a fine letter in reply. I though I’d follow 
your suggestion before asking you for further 
assistance. We had aman come and look over our 
furnace and advise us of our needs — higher 
chimney. So there remains now — my deepest 
appreciation and thanks to you for your kind 
service. 

Cordially yours, 
Wm. Deissler. 


In the hope that the Seminary might train 
candidates for the ministry to safeguard them- 
selves against swindlers, the Chicago Theological 
seminary, has conducted a survey on the subject 
of swindling. The clergyman who has escaped 
being swindled, he found, is an exception, and the 
city minister, usually regarded as more worldy-wise 
than his country cousins, suffers far more at the 
hands of the swindler than does the rural pastor. 
A questionnaire was sent to clergymen in twenty- 
four states. Only one minister of all those included 
in the survey advocated punishment of the swin- 
dlers, but all of them were somewhat concerned 
over the possibility of preachers becoming ‘“hard- 
boiled” or distrustful of their fellow men,—Christ- 
ian Herald. 
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Gold-Mining i in ihe Scriptures 


The Expositor’s ‘‘Expositions’’ 
REV. R. C. HALLOCK, D.D. 


FOUR FORGOTTEN TEACHINGS 
MASTER 

Not that these Teachings have passed wholly 
out of memory today; but they are Teachings 
from which emphasis of attention has passed. 

1. Christ’s Teachings as to Simple Trust. Mat- 

thew 6:24-34. 

“But wait! Wasn’t this Teaching of the Master 
intended for simpler life circumstances than ours? 
Today the H.C.L. hangs as a pall over Christian 
homes also, the N.K.W.T. tyrannizes in them as 
in others; the C.M.L. grinds all alike!’ True, 
but the High Cost of Living is a relative term, 
and fitted life forty centuries ago, the assumed 
Necessity of Keeping up with the Times has 
always tyrannized over its votaries, and the 
Complexity of Modern Life is no worse now than 
in Rome, 28 A.D., under Tiberius. Christ’s Teach- 
ing as to Simple Trust is priceless in 1928 as in 28, 
A.D., to him who is willing to be God’s free man. 

Ou dunasthe Theoh douleuein kai mamohna, Ye 
are not able both God to serve andmammon. Dia 
touto legoh humin, Because of this I say to you, 
Meh merimnate teh psucheh humohn, Don’t worry 
concerning your physical life, ti phagehte eh ti 
piehte, as to what ye can get to eat or what ye 
can get to drink, mehde toh sohmati humohn, nor 
concerning your body, ti endusehsthe, what ye can 
get to wear. Ouchi heh psucheh pleion esti tehs 
trophehs, kai to sohma tou endumatos, Is not the life 
itself more than that which nourishes the life, and 
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Oiden gar ho Patehr humohn ho ouranios hoti 
chrehzete toutohn hapantohn, For your Father, the 
heavenly one, knoweth (emphatic by position) 
that ye need all these things. 

A Noble and Needed Sermon for Today! 

1. Christ’s Theme: Don’t Worry over the 
Worldly: Trust God! 

2. Christ’s Argument: 

d. Main devotion must be to one alone: Theos 0 
Mamohn. 

b. Main emphasis must be on rel and vita] 
things. 

c. The Christian’s chief choice should be. God. 

d. So choosing, his worldly needs will be fully 
supplied. 

e. Hence, trusting God is better than worrying 
over worldly. 

3. Christ’s convincing illustrations: 

a. The birds depend on God: He feeds them 
bountifully. 

b. The flowers get raiment from God: He clothes 
them in beauty. 

c. A Fortiori: 
trusting children. 


He will feed and clothe his 


4. From Christ’s Teaching we may draw In- 
ferences: 
a. Christians ought to have peculiar objectives. 

b. Christians ought to be of a unique spirit: 
satisfied with higher things, unshackled by the 
materialistic. 

c. Free from Earth slavery, the Christian may 
live as a spiritual king! Zehteite prohton tehn basil- 
eian kai tehn dikaiosunehn autou (Theou), kat 
tauta panta prostethehsetai humin! Verse 33. 

2. Christ’s Teaching as to Ministering. Matthew 
20:26-28. 

Ouch houtohs estin en humin, Not thus is it among 
you, all’ hos an theleh en humin megas genesthai 
estai humohn diakonos, but he who would become 
great among you is to be your ministering servant, 
kai hos an theleh en humin einai prohtos estat 
humohn doulos, and he who would be first among 
you is to be your slave: hohsper ho Hutos tou 
anthrohpou ouk eklthen diakonehthehnai alla dia- 
konehsai kai dounai tehn psuchehn autou lutron anti 
pollohn, even as the Son of man did not come to 
have servitors but to be a servant, and to give his 
life a ransom in place of (that of) many. 

May the writer put the whole Exposition and 
sermon into a personal recital? Some months 
since, convalescent after severe sickness, he fell 
to musing of friends, neighbors, brother ministers, 
who had or had not manifested sympathy during 
his illness. Suddenly he thought of one neighbor 
minister, on whom he himself had called in similar 
sickness, and that brother had not reciprocated 
in any manner whatever. Also he thought of 
people of his own congregation, on whom he had 
faithfully attended in their sicknesses, who had 
made no requittal in his illness. Immediately in- 
dignation began unbidden to swell in his breast; 
indignation, and then resentment. When all at 
once, this verse we are considering swept through 
the sick man’s mind... . swept away every 
tinge of indignation! ‘““The Son of man came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister,’ yes, 
more than that: ‘‘and to give his life a ransom” 
for others! Humbled, contrite, saddened at un- 
Christian spirit discovered within, he whispered 
to himself, ‘‘The servant is not above his Lord! 
Who is a minister, that he should dare to be 
wroth that others wait not upon him! Let me 
walk with Jesus where He trod, ministering, sery- 
ing, giving life itself, if need be!’’? Thus the writer 
learned his lesson. 

3. Christ’s Teaching as to the Parity of Be- 
lievers. ‘Matthew 23:8-10. 
Humeis de meh klehthehte Rabbet, But ye, be 

not ye called Rabbi, Heis gar estin humohn ho 

didaskalos, for One is the teacher of you, pantes de 
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- humeis adelphoi este, and all ye are brethren: kai 
patera meh kalesehte humohn epi tehs gehs, and call 
not one your father upon earth, Heis gar estin 
humohn ho Patehr ho ouranies, for One is your 
Father (viz.) the heavenly one. Mehde klehthehte 
kathehgehtat, Neither be ye called leaders, hott 
kathehgehtehs humohn estin Heis, ho Christos, since 
the leader of you is One, the Christ. 

Here literalism readily becomes fanaticism. 
Jesus does not forbid ordinary titles of courtesy, 
as Mister(Mr.)which is ‘“‘Master,’’‘‘Missus’”’ (Mrs.) 
which is ‘Mistress,’ Professor, Doctor (Dr.) 
which is ‘“Teacher,”’ or Captain, which is “Leader.” 
But Jesus certainly does warn against all hier- 
archical pretensions, all ecclesiastical caste amongst 
Christians, who are one in Christ. When the 
Iron Duke was kneeling at the Sacrament a lowly 
laborer kneeled in the next place. An usher sought 
to remove the supposed intruder, but Wellington 
said firmly, ‘‘No, let him remain. We are all 
equal here.’’ The Iron Duke remembered Christ’s 
Teaching; but it is a Forgotten Teaching in the 
Church at large today. 

What is the main theme of this Teaching? 

1. A splendid ideal of Christian Parity: Pantes 
humeis adelphoi! 

2. A rich revelation of Christ as the only Lord 
of Conscience! The whole Protestant Reforma- 
tion is in that! Heis humohn ho Didaskalos! 

3. An equally rich revelation of God as the 
Church’s only ‘“‘Holy Father!’’ All others are im- 
posters, though big be their claims. Patera meh 
kalesehte humohn epi tehs gehs. 

4. A solemn warning against all pride, Pharisee- 
ism, self-exaltation, clique-exaltation, class-exalta- 
tion, in the Church; which are of the sin of schism 
against the unity of the Body of Christ. 

4. Christ’s Teaching of the Pathway to Peace. 

Matthew 11:28-30. 

_ Few will deny that the Way of Rest and Peace 
is a forgotten pathway, in this Twentieth Century 
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of high tension and hurry. Now let us listen to 
the Teaching of Jesus: Deute pros me pantes hoi 
kopiohntes kai pephortismenoi, Hither unto me! 
all ye beat out and heavy burdeneW ones, kagoh 
anapausoh humas, and I will rest you. Arate ton 
zugon mou eph’ humas kai mathete ap’ emou, Take- 
up-and-bear my yoke upon you and learn of me, 
hoti praus eimi kai tapeinos teh kardia, for gentle 
I am and humble in heart, kai heurehsete anapausin 
tais psuchais humohn, and ye shall find rest for 
your souls; ho gar zugos mou chrehstos kai to phortion 
mou elaphron estin, for my yoke is easy and my 
burden is light. 

This is the true Teaching of Jesus: but why 
should it have been Forgotten? 

1. Because men have not cared to remind 
themselves of such Spiritual Teachings of Jesus; 
so the memory has faded out. 

2. Because men have forgotten that they ever 
wanted Rest and Peace. The dizzy, delirious 
dance of life has swept away Spiritual Sanity. 

3. Because men have forgotten that what they 
most need is Peace and Rest of Soul. So engrossed 
in chasing success, money, pleasure, thrill, they 
forget how tired their Souls are. 

4. Because men have forgotten how their 
mothers and their mothers’ mothers, their fathers 
and their fathers’ fathers, did find Peace and 
perfect Rest in Jesus. People no longer read the 
soul biographies of Christlike forebears of theirs; 
no longer remember the spiritual testimony heard 
in childhood from godly parents. 

5. Because men have forgotten that Jesus can 
actually give Rest and Peace. True, they heard 
of it long ago; but the world has so engrossed them, 
and for so long a time, that the very consciousness 
of Christ as the Pathway of Peace has faded out. 

This is their great need, and this is the preacher’s 
great sermon. Today as perhaps never before men 
need to be brought face to face with Jesus; to find 
Him as the Divine Peace-Giver. 


Pulpit and Pastoral Prayers 


REV. JOSEPH CLARE, PH.D. 


THE LANTERN OF LIGHT 
Psa. 119:105 

Almighty God and merciful Father, who hast 
appointed Thy Word to be a light to our feet, and 
a lamp unto our paths, and caused all the Scrip- 
tures to be written for our learning; Grant us the 
assistance of Thy Holy Spirit, that we may read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest them, and ever 
hold fast, the blessed hope of everlasting life, 
which Thou hast given. Grant that we may be 
led by an earnest faith in Thee and Thy Word, 
into the new and living way, that the power of 
God may rest and abide with us, and that we may 
become the children of God and heirs with Jesus 


Christ to all the inheritance of Thy great glory. 
We pray that Thou wilt grant that the light may 
chase away the darkness; that the wisdom of Thy 
Word may purge our ignorance; that the purity 
and goodness of God may cleanse us from the 
stain and spot of sin. We also pray that Thou 
wilt give light to those who are in perplexity, and 
doubt, and darkness, and restraint. Draw near 
to those who are tempted. Lift the light of Thy 
countenance upon any who specially need Thy 
Presence? Turn their eyes to the light, that they 
may behold the things that are above, where 
Thou sittest on the Throne. Shine into the 
darkened mind of man that they may see Him 
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who was pierced with thorns for their sake, and 
coming to Him may find that sweet rest from all 
doubt and fear and unbelief. And to Thy Name, 
Father, Son and Spirit, shall be praise for ever- 
more. Amen. 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE IN CONFLICT 
Eph. 6 

Praise to Thee our God as we are greatly heart- 
ened as we ask that gracious blessing may attend 
us. We thank Thee for Thy Word as we have 
read it this morning. We thank Thee for those 
who minister for our good, and admonish us in 
the ways of Christian living. We thank Thee for 
the Christian armour, and we feel how necessary 
it is that we prepare ourselves for the conflicts 
which are before us. We realize more and more as 
the armour is used, do we come to fulfil the intent 
of Thy Divine purposes in our own lives. We 
think of those who are shut in, and afflicted, so 
we pray for each, Thy healing power. We think 
of the many who are struggling with temptation 
and sin, we pray that somehow they may reach 
out toward Thee, and give them victory. May 
they join in song, as under the Father’s roof — 
for this is home, Thou art their Father, they are 
Thy children. We ask all in the name of Jesus. 
Amen. 


THE CHRISTLIKE LIFE 
2 Cor. 3-18 

O God, we thank Thee that Thou hast given to 
every man good cause to hope in Thee, and to 
rebuke all the disquietude of his own heart. We 
thank Thee that Thou hast revealed Thyself to 
us as our God, our faithful Creator, our Heavenly 
Father, who canst not leave nor forsake us. We 
thank Thee that Thou hast set before us Thy 
dear Son, that we might follow Him in the knowl- 
edge and love and service of Thee; we thank Thee 
for all the new hopes that He has quickened 
within us. We thank Thee for the hope of holiness 
which He has brought us; we thank Thee for any 
attainment which we have achieved; for the 
strength in hours of temptation which we have 
received from Him; for all the spiritual blessings 
which are in Christ Jesus our Lord. We are 
grateful O God, to Thee for all that has visited 
us in this life and has taught us to believe in 
Thee; for all the gladness that has opened our 
hearts, all goodness of Thine which has led us to 
true repentance; for all that has prompted us to 
aspire to something higher and better than mere 
gains of this present life. We rejoice in Thy 
favour, we bow in humility before Thee, and 
acknowledge our unworthiness. We pray: that 
Thou wilt strengthen and cleanse us, renewing 
within us a right spirit, so that we may serve 
Thee more all our days. May we evermore come 
to this fountain of cleansing, and bring us to Thine 
everlasting Kingdom and glory for the sake of 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


THE HIGHWAY OF VICTORY 
John 14:15-26 
Everlasting Father, we beseech Thee to enable 
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us to love Thee with our whole heart and soul and 
strength and mind. Teach us it is more blessed to 
give then to receive; that it is better to minister 
than to be ministered unto. Make us of great use 
in this world; may we more and more forget our- 
selves, and work the works of Him who has sent us! 
We pray that with Thy forgiveness there may 
come to us healing of all hurt, of all our spiritual 
ailments; that we may find our spirit raised to a 
higher level and our hearts set upon more holy 
and heavenly things. O God help us to devote 
ourselves more entirely to Thee, to understand 
better the significance of this life, to life more 
in the light of the life of Jesus Christ, to be more 
truly His followers, accepting His spirit, believing 
in Him, believing in His views and aims and accept- 
ing them as our own. Be Thou our Chieftain, 
God; be Thou the Captain of our salvation. 
Make us charitable, peaceful, modest; make us 
in all things to seek after Thy gentleness and 
meekness and courage. Help us to live as people 
of God in this world, glorifying our Father in 
Heaven. Help us to accept Thy Truth, learn 
Thy will, receive Thy kpirit, and walk in Thy 
love. Through Jesus Christ our Saviour. Amen. 


THE REWARDS OF LOVING SERVICE 
Luke 19:12-27 


Our gracious Heavenly Father we return to 
Thee this day, feeling our need of Thy Presence, 
having in us thought of Thee, the living God; 
finding that we need fellowship with Thee, that 
our souls may be restored, that we may be drawn 
into the paths of righteousness, that we may 
receive assurance of Thy forgiveness and of Thy 
favour, and that strength that comes of fellowship 
with Thee. We thank our Father, that we are 
admitted into Thy presence through Jesus Christ 
our Lord; we thank Thee that Thou hast opened 
the gates of righteousness, and hast given us Thy 
Son to be the way to Thee the Father; we desire 
to accept the revelation of Thee, the Invisible 
God, which He has made for us; and in His name 
and through Him we come to Thee now, seeking to 
worship Thee as the God and the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, as that One in whom He trusted, 
and for whom He lived, and in whom He found 
everlasting reward. We thank Thee for our Lord 
Jesus. Help us, we beseech Thee, when we try to 
come more closely to Him, when we strive to put 
ourselves more entirely under His control and in- 
fluence; encourage us in these endeavours our 
Heavenly Father. Forgive us of our failings; for- 
give of our blindness that worldliness and self- 
seeking have brought into our spirit; forgive us all 
whereby we dishonour Thy name; and help us still 
to hope in Thee, and to accept Jesus Christ as our 
Leader. May we get a glimpse of the golden fields 
that are already for hearvest, and give us Thy 
grace to use our means to bring the harvest Home. 
Then we shall hear Thee say, ‘‘Come, ye blessed 
of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundations of the earth.”’ Help us 
to be faithful with our substance, and in it glorify 
Thee. Amen. 
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Illustrations 


A Sermon Without Illustrations is Like a House Without Windows 


Pearls for Preachers 
WILLIAM J. HART, D.D. 


MORNING WORSHIP 

Psa. 5:3. ‘“My voice shalt thou hear in the 
morning, O Lord; in the morning will I direct my 
prayer unto thee, and will look up.” 

“On one of my walking tours in Switzerland 
many years ago I found myself one morning in the 
| little valley of Stalden, on the road to Zermatt,” 
said Dr.W.J. Dawson. “‘It was five o’clock, the mists 
were lifting from the mountains, and already the 
greater heights were bathed in sunshine. From 
the tower of the village church a bell rang, and 
across the pastures moved long files of peasant- 
| folk going to early mass. All that day this morn- 
| ing’s picture lingered with me, and I felt in it a 
gracious suggestion of something sacred and holy 
in human life. Did not the sweet memory of that 
morning hour linger also with those humble 
worshippers through all the hard toil of the day? 
_ Was it not a noble beginning of a day, which 
filled all its hours with the divine perfume of quiet 
thoughts and heavenly aspirations?” 


WHAT IS ELECTRICITY? 

John 3:8. “But canst not tell whence it cometh, 
and wither it goeth.”’ 

There is a well-known story of Lord Kelvin 
that once he was being shown an electric power 
station. He asked an intelligent foreman who 
was there, “John, what is electricity?” ‘‘Sir,”’ 
said the man, “I have not the least idea; I only 
wish you would tell me that.’ ‘‘Ah, John,” 
replied Lord Kelvin, “that is the one thing nobody 
understands.”’ Do you refuse to use electric power 
because you utterly fail to understand it? Will 
you avoid the electric tram tomorrow because it 
is driven by powers mysterious to you? Yet that 
is precisely what the man is doing who refuses to 
avail himself of Christ because he is baffled by 
that mystery of godliaess. Men do not act like 
that in common life. Why should they act like 
that with Christ?—Dr. George H. Morrison. 


GAITERS AND A TIN HAT 

Phil. 3:14. ‘And reaching forth unto those 
things which are before.”’ 

During the war an archbishop was seen in a 
front-line trench in gaiters and a tin hat. Canon 
Guy Rogers has remarked on the encouragement 
that could be derived from his Grace’s appearance 
since while his legs were firmly rooted in the past, 
his head was moving with the times. Of such is 
the spirit of the true reformer.— H. R. L. Shep- 
pard in “The Impatience of a Parson.” 


THE LUBRICATOR 

I Cor. 13:17. ‘“Beareth .. ., believeth . . ., hopeth 

. ., endureth.” 

A gasoline and oil dealer, operating a service 
garage in a certain town, has on his sign his name 
and the word “‘Lubricator.”’ If he is a “lubricator” 
he is following a very fine and useful occupation. 
This world needs more of them.—Grove Putterson. 


EXHAUSTED, BUT SAVED 

John 15:13. “Greater love hath no man than 
this.” 

The daily papers told this story: Two men went 
mountain climbing, tied together with a rope. 
One of them slipped and would have been dashed 
to pieces on the rocks below, but the other braced 
himself and held on, with his friend suspended 
over the abyss. The rope passed over a jagged 
rock, which might have frayed it, causing it to 
break, so the man at the top slipped his bare 
hand under the rope to ease it, letting the hand 
bear the bruising. After several hours a rescue 
party reached them. Both men were exhausted, 
but both were saved.—W. EH. Burnett. 


RELATION OF PAST AND PRESENT 

Job 8:8. “For enquire, I pray thee, of the 
former age.”’ 

The fate of the five old pine trees in Kensington 
Gardens, London, the “red-boled pines’ of 
Matthew Arnold’s verse, was sketched by the Rev. 
H. L. Simpson, who remarked: “They say that 
the pine trees disappeared through the misplaced 
zeal of one of the gardeners who swept up the 
needles as they fell and kept the ground beside 
them always cleared.’’ Then he added: ‘‘The 
fabric of civilization requires the comfort and 
protection of what is dead.’’—The British Weekly. 


WHY SMITH’S LIFE OF CHRIST? 
Rom. 5:4. ‘“‘And patience, experience.’’ 
Experience is the best interpreter of God’s ways, 

and here an example from my own may not be 
amiss. To write a book was an early ambition of 
mine; and in my college days when I was privi- 
leged to sit at the feet of that prince of scholars 
and teachers, the late Professor R. C. Jebb, my 
purpose was an edition of a Greek play—the 
Greek text with critical notes, commentary, and 
translation. My choice was the Ewmenides of 
Aeschylus, and at odd hours I would assay the 
turning of the choruses into English lyrics. For 
years I was set upon it, always meaning that 
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when it appeared it should be dedicated “To my 
Mother and Sisters.’’ It was a lad’s ambition, and 
in course of time it was modified. I discovered in 
the sacred Gospels a nobler theme than a Greek 
drama, and at length my dream was realized 
beyond my early imagination. My book was 
written and went forth with its dedication, but it 
was not the book which I had vowed to write. It 
was the story of our Blessed Lord; and to this day 
I reckon it among my “‘answered prayers.’’ How 
different was God’s answer from my expectation, 
and how incomparably better!—Professor David 
Smith, D.D. 


TIE UP THE SHIP 


Acts 13:14. ‘‘And went into the synagogue on 
the sabbath day.”’ 

The Evangelical Christian tells of a young man 
who was going from one city to another to engage 
in a new business? On the way he met an old 
gentleman, and a conversation began. 

“Have you any letters of commendation?”’ 
asked the old genetleman as he learned of the 
young man’s purpose. 

“Only one,” was the reply. 

‘None other?’’ asked the old man. 

“Only my church letter.” 

“Ah,’’ said the old man, ‘‘that is what I wanted to 
hear. Put it into a church as soon as you get into 
the city. I am an old sea-captain and have sailed 
around the world. I have found on reaching port 
it was best to tie up at the wharf. It has cost me 
something, but it has kept me steady in time of 
storm.” 


LET THE CHURCH BELLS RING 


Psa. 26:8. ‘‘Lord, I have loved the habitation 
of thy house, and the place where thine honor 
dwelleth.”’ 

The good Bishop of Arras was taken to task 
because in his war diocese he encouraged the 
rebuilding of the belfries rather than the raising of 
the church halls. His reply was: “‘Let the people 
hear the church bells once more, and they will 
soon help us in the task of raising the buildings.”’ 
—The Rev. H. L. Simpson. 


VALUABLE NECKLACE FOUND AMONG 
WASTE PAPER 
Luke 15:9. ‘‘Rejoice with me; for I have found 
the piece which I had lost.”’ 
While shopping a Chicago woman lost a pearl 
necklace worth $12,000. It was found, the papers 
said, in a waste basket in a millinery store. 


CONSULTING THE BOOK OF ISAIAH 

Isa. 1:2. ‘“Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O 
earth: for the Lord hath spoken.’’ 

Once upon a time Lord Cromer asked General 
Gordon to undertake some hazardous task; and 
the general replied that before deciding he would 
like to consult the book of Isaiah!—Dr. John A. 
Hutton. 
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HOLDING AND SPILLING 

Luke 21:15. ‘For I will give you a mouth-and 
wisdom.”’ 

When the Rev. George Rhoad was about to 
leave for Africa for the first time, he made a fare- 
well visit to an old colored mammy who lived in 
Swamppoodle, now part of Philadelphia. He 
expressed to her hjs feelings of inadequacy for the 
task before him, to which the old colored saint 
replied: “Sonny, you can’t hold much, but you 
ean spill lots!’’—The Christian Advocate. 


“THEY THINK A LOT OF MONEY” 

Jer. 9:23. “Let not the rich man glory in his 
riches.” 

“When we took it on at Trinidad an old darkey 
trundled it in a shaky wheelbarrow all alone. He 
made half a dozen trips a couple of blocks through 
town.’’ Such was the exclamation of the captain 
of a steamship when his vessel arrived in New 
York with $100,000 in gold, and he witnessed half 
a dozen detectives on hand to guard the unloading. 
His conclusion was that “‘they think a lot of money 
in New York.” 


NEW LILACS REPRESENT THE LAST 
WORK OF BURBANK 

Rey. 14:13. “‘And their works do follow them.”’ 

The last plants worked upon by Luther Burbank 
were five lilacs. These came into bloom on the 
experimental farm in California in March, 1928. 
The Associated Press declared them to be among 
the most beautiful species of lilacs known. And 
they were described as ‘‘being very large double 
white ‘hose-in-hose’ flowers, being double double 
white and double of the same variety.’ The worker 
has passed on, but his works abide in fragrant 
flowers. 


IN GOD’S GARDEN 
Gen. 13:10. ‘“‘Even.as the garden of the Lord.’’ 
It is good to go out in the sweet, fragrant fields, 
To revel in oceans of sky; 
It is good to look up from the strivings of earth 
And watch the white clouds go by. 


It is good to forget the meanness of men 
Who sweat in their ardor for gold; 

It is pleasant to know there are spaces of earth 
Where virtue and truth are not sold. 


The bluebirds are wise; they drink in the day, 
Forgetting that death is at hand; 

The poplars rejoice in the summer’s high noon— 
For Beauty’s abroad in the land. 


But men have no songs; they toil and they fret, 
As joyless and glum as the clod— 
It is good to go out in the shimmering fields, 
To rest in the gardens of God. 
—Thomas Curtis Clark. 


“THE SIGH OF A CITY SOUL” 
Psa. 77:12. ‘I will meditate also of all thy work.” 
“Oh for the sound of the break of the waves! 
Oh for the sight of the moon on the sea! 
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Oh for the feel of the sand ’neath my feet! 
Oh to be free! 


“Oh for an hour in the spaces of God! 
Oh for the kiss of a sea-born breeze! 
Oh for the songs of the birds from their nests 
| High in the trees! 


“Oh for the peace of a leaf-laden dell, : 
Where daffodils softly sway in the grass, 
And fragrance of incense from violets sweet 

Lifts as we pass! 


“Oh to be free from imprisoning walls! 
Oh to be free from the city, the mart! 
Oh God, just to wander ‘mid poppies and corn, 
Close to Thy heart!” 
—Ivy Marks in ‘‘Bells in the Wind.”’ 


MY OFFERING 
Matt. 25:40. ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
‘one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” 
I watched their stately bloom. 
Who could resist 

The iris gay, along my garden’s rim? 
In radiant robes of blue and purple mist— 
With petals delicate as insect’s wing, 
And perfume fine, as holy censors swing. 

Now these, I thought, I’ll pluck for HIM! 

A choice and fragrant offering 

Unto the Lord. And those that kneel 
And bow in prayer, before the altar rail. 
(The while they meditate of Holy Grail), 
Will be uplifted by this incense sweet, 
That wafts around to dome and shrine and seat. 


But, on my way, arms full of loveliness 
Of royal purple hue, my gift to HIM, 
I met a woman poorly clad. Her dress 
So thin, was scant protection from the cold. 
She stood before a floral shop and eyed, 
With longing, the choice blossoms there inside. 
I smiled at her, and then made very bold 
To offer mine. Was she outside the pale? 
I did not ask and did not really care— 
I only saw that HF was standing there. 
“Take these,’ I said. She smiled her thanks— 
Her arms outspread, had shaped an altar rail. 
—Jean King Kempf. 
A COUNTRY CHURCH 
Psa. 26:8. ‘‘Lord, I have loved the habitation 
‘of thy house, and the place where thine honor 
‘dwelleth.’’ 
“T think God seeks this house, serenely white, 
Upon this hushed, elm-bordered street, as one 
With many mansions seeks, in calm delight, 
A boyhood cottage intimate with sun. 


“T think God feels Himself the Owner here, 
Not just rich Host to some self-seeking throng, 
But Friend of village folk who want Him near 
And offer Him simplicity and song. 


“No stained-glass windows hide the world from 
view, 
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And it is well. The world is lovely there, 
Beyond clear panes, where branch-scrolled skies 
look through, 
And fields and hills, in morning hours of 
- prayer. 


“God spent His youth with field and hill and tree, 
And Christ grew up in rural Galilee.”’ 
—Violet Alleyn Storey. 


THE DISCIPLE 
John 6:68. ‘Lord, to whom shall we go? thou 
hast the words of eternal life.’’ 
I could not leave thee, Chrst, for when I tried 
To leave thee for alluring ways aside 
fhe thine own way, thy power withheld me, 
ept 
My feet from wandering too far, inept 
And aimless, down a dwindling path that led 
Through mazed confusion to the house of dread. 


T could not leave thee, Christ! For when I yearned 
With passionate intensity and burned 

With fiery torment to assuage my thirst 

For freedom by a turbid stream that burst 

In gushing torrents from a naked hill— 

Thou ledst me back to waters deep and still. 


I could not leave thee, Christ! For when I sought 
To fling aside thy counsel, when I thought 
That in my crazy freedom I should find 

Some way of life for body, soul and mind 
Better than thou didst teach, I heard thee say, 
“Come back to me, for thou has lost thy way.” 


I would not leave thee, Christ! For I am lame 

From wandering, and the consuming flame 

Of passion has gone out and left my soul 

A smoldering ember, and the criss-cross scroll 

Of life ends as it started with the line, 

“T cannot leave thee, Christ! For I am thine.” 
—Dwight Bradley. 

(Awarded first prize in 1927, for the Poetry 

Contest of The Christian Century.) 


SURRENDER 


John 21:28. ““And Thomas answered and said 
unto him, My Lord and my God.” 
Oft in past days 
I looked on Him, said lightly, “‘He is fair 
Beyond all beauty Sharon’s rose to wear; 
Nor can the lily’s grace with His compare;” 
Then lightly went my ways. 


But once He turned 
On me a face so soiled—showed hands and feet 
And side all wounded—whispered low and sweet, 
“This was for thee!’? Then in my veins the heat 
Of worship’s rapture burned. 


Who could resist 
Such utter fairness, fairer since so marred? 
Or don chill mail of heedless disregard, 
Seeing that brow which, lovelier since thorn- 
scarred, 
Love’s loveliness has kissed? 
— Henry W. Clark. 
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Sermon Stories for Junior 
Congregations 
WILLIAM J. HART, D.D. 


“GOING THE OTHER WAY” 

2 Sam. 23:10. “Wrought a great victory that 
day.” 

After one of the great battles of the American 
Civil War, and while Sheridan’s men were in wild 
retreat, that general, galloping to the scene of 
action after unavoidable delay at another point, 
met his demoralized troops fleeing for their lives. 
Rising in his stirrups, waving his sword on high, 
Sheridan cried, ‘Boys, we are going the other 
way!” That deed led rout into victory.—Hdward 
Beal. 


“BOUND TOO TIGHT” 

Isa. 5:18. ‘“Woe unto them that draw iniquity 
with cords of vanity, and sin as it were with a cart 
rope.” 

A boy is thus quoted by Nell Beach Yohe in 
“Action in a Boys’ Class:” 

“Mr. — thinks that what we need in our 
Sunday School teaching today is action, and he 
tries to give us some action words or a good illus- 
tration every once in a while. 

“Last Sunday he had all of us boys thinking 
when he wished to illustrate the power of sin. Mr. 
had a ball of light cord in his hand and he 
called Billy to him. Billy is a lightweight, but he’s 
strong and quick. Mr. wound the cord 
onee around Billy’s shoulders to illustrate a 
childish sin, such as telling a small lie, and he 
asked Billy if he could break that cord. 

“ ‘Sure thing,’ said Billy, ‘that’s easy,’ and 
spreading out his shoulders, he broke the cord. 

“Then Mr. began winding the cord 
loosely around Billy as he talked. This was to 
represent sin as we grew a few years older; the 
small lies, the times we swiped pennies from our 
mother’s pocketbook, and didn’t tell her. He 
asked Billy to break those cords. Billy twisted 
and wiggled around, still he couldn’t break them, 
but he said he could pull the cords up over his 
head and slip them off, which he did. 

“The last time, Mr. wound the cords 
much tighter, under and over Billy’s arms and 
around his body. He explained we were growing 
older now; here was our first cigarette, perhaps 
another, cheating in games, more lies and bigger 
lies. As he wound the last bit of cord he said, 
“Now, Billy, break the cords,’ Billy tried and 
tried until he got red in the face. ‘I can’t do it, my 
arms are bound too tight.’ Would you believe it, 
there Bill couldn’t even sit down until Mr. 
cut that cord. Well, we talked it over after the 
lesson was over, and we vowed we weren’t going 
to get all tied up with sin cord so we couldn’t 
move.” 


THE FIGURE IN THE EAST WINDOW 


Acts 22:6. “Suddenly there shone from heaven 
a great light round about me.”’ 
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Job 42:5. “I have heard of thee by the hearing 
of the ear: but now mine eye seeth thee.” 

Bllen Fowler, in her story of The Farringdons, 
tells of a girl who had grown up in a religious 
home, accepting the faith of her fathers. Later 
she learned, as so many do, the emptiness of faith 
at second hand, and was about to give it up. One 
day in church, as the service proceeded, her eye 
fell upon a great east window, where, in stained 
glass, the figure of the Crucified was revealed. 

As she looked at the figure which the world has 
wept over amd worshipped for nineteen centuries, 
she realized that this was the symbol of all that 
she was giving up and leaving behind her—the 
sign of that religion of love and sorrow which men 
call Christianity. Its beauty had still power to 
touch her heart, if not to convince her intellect. 
Slowly her eyes were opened, and she knew that 
the figure in the east window was no sign of an 
imaginary renunciation, no symbol of a worn-out 
ereed, but the symbol of a living person, whose 
voice was calling her, and whose power was 
enfolding her and would not let her go. With the 
certainty which is too absolute for proof she knew 
in -whom she now believed.—Dr. J. Fort Newton 
in “God and tke Golden Rule.” 


LINDY’S PLANE 

1 Cor. 13:13. “But the greatest of these.” 

Lindbergh’s airplane, which has carried him 
safely through many climes for 40,000 miles, 
has come to rest in the Smithsonian Institution 
in Washington. Generations to come will gaze on 
the “Spirit of St. Louis’ and wonder and admire. 
But the spirit of Lindbergh, caught by boys and 
young men all over this land, will be handed down 
to uncounted generations. This is a far bigger 
thing than a monoplane in a museum.— The 
Watertown Standard. 


THE LITTLE GIRL’S GOOD NIGHT 


John 4:49. “‘Ere my child die.” 

A little girl in England was seriously ill, and 
wanted to hear the words “‘Good night everybody” 
over the radio. The voice of the announcer, she 
said, sounded “fatherly;”’ and it had soothed her 
from time to time. 

But the radio announcer was taking a night off. 
In response to the request of the mother of the 
little. girl, however, he left his home, hurried to 
headquarters, and gave his familiar “Good night, 
everybody.”’ 

The words were heard by thousands, but they 
were intended for the little sufferer alone, accord- 
ing to the London paper which published the 
incident. 

Hearing the familiar voice, the little girl smiled 
happily as she murmured in reply “Good night.”’ 
Then she lapsed into unconsciousness. She died 
during the night, and her feeble response was her 
last utterance. It was a beautiful and thoughtful 
thing which the radio announcer did, and doubt- 
less the incident will often be repeated as showing 
how the appeal of the child always reaches the 
heart of the man or woman. 
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“FORBID THEM NOT” 

Luke 18:16. ‘Suffer little children to come un- 
to me, and forbid them not: for of such is the 
kingdom of God.’’ 

There is a beautiful story told of Francis 
Xavier. He was engaged in missionary work. 
Hundreds kept coming to him, and he became 
quite exhausted. He said to his servant, “I must 
have sleep or I shall die. No matter who comes 
do not disturb me!’’ He then went to rest, leaving 
his faithful attendant to keep watch. Shortly 
afterwards the servant saw his master standing 
at the tent door. Upon his face was a look of 
awe as though he had seen a vision. “I made a 
mistake,’’ he said, “I said, ‘No matter who comes 
do not disturb me!’ If a little child comes, please 
awaken me.’’— Selected. ; 


WHAT THE DAILY VACATION SCHOOL 
ACCOMPLISHED 

Isa. 11:6. ‘‘And a little child shall lead them.” 

In a certain rural homestead the parents heard 
the children talking in low tones for some time 
after they were in bed. 

This continued for three or four nights. Finally 
the mother of the family spoke to her husband, 
and together they made a quiet investigation. 
They discovered that Marjorie had been teaching 
her little brother and sister an evening prayer, 


and the three of them were saying the prayer to- 


gether. All this was a surprise to the parents. 
On inquiry, however, the discovered that Marjorie 
had learned the prayer from her playmate, Vera, 
in school. Vera, it must be explained, had been 
one of the alert pupils at the daily vacation church 
school conducted by one of the workers of the 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension 
the summer before. Even that, however, is not 
the full story, for the result of Vera’s teaching did 
not end with the saying of a prayer at night. In 
a few days Marjorie asked her mother if she might 
say grace at the table, and, after consulting with 
the father, it was decided that she could.— The 
Christian Herald. 
THE LINE 

Eee. 1:4. “One generation passeth away, and 

another generation cometh.” 


From office boy to president, 
Upon a common goal intent. 


Each one in step to work they tread, 
All eyes upon the job ahead. 


Who enters there with smiling face 
Ts certain of a better place. 


‘When vacancies occur you'll find 
They fill them with the men behind. 


Death took the president one day 
With tears they laid his form away. 


The loss was great, the grief was real, 
The firm kept on an even keel. 
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The line moved up and went to work, 
The office boy became a clerk. 


“And now,” said they, ‘‘we must employ 
Another bright-eyed office boy.” 
— Copyright, 1928, Edgar A. Guest. 


THE SHEET OF BLUE PAPER 

Ecc. 12:1. ‘‘Remember now thy Creator in 
the days of thy youth.” 

In his autobiography, “The Days of My 
Life,” Sir H. Rider Haggard, the author, 
relates a story of his boyhood. Somewhere 
about the year 1868 he and his brother, 
Andrew, were staying with his uncle and aunt, 
the Rev. and Mrs. Fowle, at Brinsop rectory. 
The rector was a generous man, and usually 
gave the boys a present when they were leay- 
ing after a visit. On this occasion, however, 
he handed them a sealed envelope and charged 
them not to open it until they reached a certain 
station on the line. “To this day,” wrote Mr. 
Haggard, “I can see the pair of us fingering 
the envelope in the railway carriage in the 
happy certainty that Uncle Fowle had sur- 
passed himself by presenting us with what the 
thin feel of paper within assured was a five- 
pound note (twenty-five dollars). 

“The station was reached at last and we 
tore open the envelope. From it emerged a 
sheet of blue paper on which were inscribed 
two texts, those beginning with: ‘Wherewithal 
shall a young man cleanse his way?’ and ‘Re- 
member now thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth.’ We stared at each other blankly, for 
the state of our finances was such that we had 
counted on that tip and did not quite appre- 
ciate this kind of holy joke.” 

But he significantly added: “Oddly enough 
this piece of blue paper has chanced to survive 
all the wanderings of my life; as I write I 
hold it in my hand. Would that I had acted 
more closely upon the advice which it conveys.” 


KNOW THIS FAMILY? 

Acts 9:38. ‘Desiring him that he would 
not delay to come to them. Then Peter arose 
and went with them.”’ 

John Wanamaker was talking about the 
people in a store when he described what he 
called “The Almost Family.” He said there 
was Father “Almost-on-Time,” Mother 
“Almost-Ready,” Master ‘“Didn’t-Know-It- 
Was-So-Late,” Miss “My-Watch-Stopped,” and 
Little Willie “Wait-for-Me.” 

The membership of the Almost family is 
large, and a lot of fellows who were not born 
into such a family and who cannot accuse 
their relatives of being members of it, are 
themselves joining the family as fast as they 
can. 

I think the “I Forgot” family is almost as 
large, especially its younger members. It is a 
good deal of a handicap for a young fellow to 
belong to one of these families, and if he 
happens to belong to both of them, he is cer- 
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tainly going to be out of luck until he gets out 
and leaves his brother and sister and cousin 
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and “Almosts.”—Harl Reed 


Silvers. 


| CARL IS CHEERED 

_ Bight years ago, Carl Bronner, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, was told that he had the mind of an eight- 
‘year-old child. This sad information was given 
‘him by the army examiners. But for all that, he 
made a good and faithful soldier, and before the 
war was over both his hands and his eyes were 
A few weeks ago the members of the house 
of representatives in Washington stood up and 
-rousingly cheered a man sitting in the visitor’s 
zallery. Five minutes later they repeated the 
ovation. The man was Carl Bronner. He was 
preparing to take his degree at the University of 
Maryland. 

- According to army experts, who eight years ago 
-zalled him an eight-year-old boy he was fully four 
years ahead of schedule. The elements which 
shese army experts failed to discover were Carl’s 
-ndomitable grit, pluck and courage. His pitiable 
aindrance did not halt him. 

“They conquer who believe they can.’ Carl be- 
-jieved he could overcome his handicap, and reso- 
“utely he did so. To great souls there is no such 
ching as failure. Deep seated confidence is the 
, nysterious spring that sets in motion the hidden 
perey within us. It is the lever that moves 
nountains. Coupled with courage it makes a man 
It helps him to touch, and release, 


_ nvincible. 
nfinite power. 

“Nothing is impossible to the man who can 
pill,’ said Mirabeau. 
Carl Bronner willed to win, and be became a 
vinner. All things serve the brave, courageous 
‘soul. The true way to master circumstances is 
<0 be bigger than the circumstances. Those who 
jave towered high above their fellows, have been 
--emarkable above all things else for their power 
of will. The indomitable will, the inflexible de- 
jermination, and dauntless courage will find a 
vay or make one. To think you can is to create the 
orce that conquers. Hats off to Carl Bronner! 


“In battle or business, whatever the game — 
In law, or in love, it is ever the same.’’ 
— The Em-Bee-Cee. 


CHILDREN’S OBJECT LESSONS 
Lesson No. 1 
Object — A Piece of Coal 
What have I here? A piece of coal. Sure. 
Yow notice it is black, ugly, dirty, rough, and the 
_ lack rubs off. 


This reminds me of bad children. They are not 
nice, they are disobedient, black inside and the 
badness rubs off on others. 

Notice, however, within this dirty chunk of 
coal are many things of value; tar, sulphur, per- 
fume, acid, explosives and carbon, and all these 
can be brought out by a special chemical process. 

Lesson — So a bad boy or girl may have much 
of value within them, they may be kind, gentle, 
obedient and winsome, and all this can be brought 
out through coming in contact with Jesus. 

* * * 
Lesson No. 2 
Object — Four Envelopes of Different Size 

Notice, children, I have here a small envelope. 
Now I wonder if Dick will come here and write 
his name on this slip of paper? Sure, here it is, 
“Richard.’’ Now we take Richard and place him 
inside this envelope. Notice it has one word writ- 
ten on it — Prayer. Richard is completely sur- 
rounded by prayer. We take this envelope and 
slip it in this other one. It has written on it — 
Home. How nice, Dick is completely protected. 
Here we place these in another marked Sunday- 
school. See Dick is simply covered with protec- 
tion. Again we place this in another marked 
church. Dick ought to be good. 

Lesson — When we are protected by so many 
good things, we ought to be good children. 

— Charles T. Grant.. 


Story to Tell 


THE CORDYCEPS 


The botanical world probably knows no greater 
curiosity than that which, in those districts of 
New Zealand where it abounds, is called “the 
vegetable caterpillar.” Its true name, however, 
is the cordyceps. 

Until it was carefully examined by scientists, 
the vegetable caterpillar, or cordyceps, was 
thought to be either a plant that had grown tired of 
being a plant and had endeavored to be a cater- 
pillar, or a caterpillar which had grown tired of 
being a caterpillar and had become a plant. In 
some parts of New Zealand it is still commonly 
believed by people who have lived a lifetime in 
the bush that the rata vine — that curious vine 
which twines around a tree and slowly throttles 
it to death and then takes the place of its host— 
owes its origin to the vegetable caterpillar. Scien- 
tific investigation, however, has shown that this 


vurious thing is neither a caterpillar that wished 
0 be a plant nor a plant that wished to be a 
aterpillar. The vegetable caterpillar is reaily a 
“owly form of plant life which preys on the animal 
/saterpillar. 

As the caterpillar crawls about in search of food 
t either breathes in or eats the minute seed of this 
iolant. Inside the body of the caterpillar the seed 
‘yegins to germinate, apparently to the discomfort 
of the caterpillar. In its despair the caterpillar 
\ouries itself in the earth carrying within itself the 
seeds of death. As the seed germinates and the 
olant forms, its roots gain their sustenance from 
‘she body of the caterpillar. Unable to support 
‘ts own life and that of the plant, the caterpillar 
slowly dies, leaving behind it the roots of the 
sordyceps in possession of its skin, for that is 
about all that is left. Every corner of that skin 
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's filled with the root tubes of the plant. While 
these roots are taking possession of the caterpillar’s 
body, the stem of the plant is seeking the upper air 
throughits mouth. And so this curious plant has a 
root nodule which, from all appearances, is a 
caterpillar, but which in reality is a mass of roots 
housed in the skin of a caterpillar. 

Botany furnishes no more curious example of 
plant cannibalism and plant perversion than that 
of the cordyceps. 

Under normal conditions the caterpillar which 
acts as its host goes through the normal cycle of 
life common to caterpillars and emerges as a moth, 
but if it inadvertently should take into its body 
the microscopic seed of the cordyceps its life is 
tragically perverted. 

Sin is the cordyceps which kills the soul of 
man.— The Churchman A field. 


THE LABYRINTH 


The Ancient Greeks had some wonderful 
‘stories which they loved to tell to one another, and 
‘ahich were handed down from father to son. 
This is one of them. You remember that city 
where St. Paul once preached, named Athens? 
‘Well, this is about the Athenian people. There had 
‘been a long and cruel war waged by Minos, king 
ofjCrete, against the Athenians, and when the peo- 
ple‘of that city saw there was little chance of gain- 
ing {the victory, they asked the king to make 
speace with them. Minos consented to do so, but 
‘on this condition. He demanded that seven 
“youths and seven maidens should be sent to the 
‘island every nine years. And this is what happened. 
‘They were driven into a thickly planted wood 
‘full of winding paths and alleys, and once inside 
there was no chance of finding their way out again. 
That was not the worst of it, for the story says that 
in this labyrinth — for that is what the strange 
place was called — lived a monster, half man and 
half bull, which ate the young people up. By 
some means, it became known what had become 
-of these helpless prisoners. So, when the next time 
-eame round, and the youths and maidens were 
being taken, Theseus, the prince of Athens, asked 
his royal father permission to be one of them. 
The king was, of course, very sad at the idea, but 
when he learned that his son desired to slay the 
“monster, if that were possible, for the sake of the 
nation, he consented. Just like Jesus, Theseus 
did not mind what it might cost him if only he 
could secure this blessing for his fellow-men. So 
off he sailed in the ship, and with the others, 
-Janded in Cyprus. He was so filled with his high 
purpose, that the bravery of his heart glowed in 

_ his face, and made him march with head up and 
courageous bearing. And when Ariadne, the 

B princess of Cyprus saw this youth, so different 
from the bowed and sorrowful figures of the rest, 
she was moved with admiration and a desire to 
help him. Love always finds a way! When we 


Chats With the Children 


DR. J. W. G. WARD 


are really set on doing a good turn to other people, 
or anxious to be of some service to them, it is 
wonderful what we can do. And that is just 
what Ariadne found. Returning swiftly to the 
palace, she snatched up a short sword, and a ball 
of twine. Then she sped to the prison where the 
unhappy young folk were shut up for the night. 
Being the king’s daughter, however, and as good 
as she was beautiful, she had no difficulty in get- 
ting past the gaolers, and finding where Theseus 
was. She gently called him to the bars, and 
putting the two things she had brought into his 
hands, she bade him take them with him the next 
day, when they would be taken into the labyrinth. 
The youth knew what the sword was for — that 
was to kill the monster — but the ball of twine 
mystified him. Seeing his puzzled face, the 
princess told him her plan. He was to unroll the 
string as he marched in, search for this dreaded 
creature, slay it, and then, following the string 
which he had laid down, retrace his steps. So 
should not only he and his friends escape, but also 
the island would be rid of this terrible thing which 
had for so long brought. fear to those who dwelt 
there. 


Theseus could hardly believe his ears. To think 
that one so fair and lovely, a princess of the royal 
house, should take such trouble to help him! He 
could not sleep that night, thinking of her kindness, 
and the means she had placed in his hands of 
securing the deliverance on which he had set his 
heart. So early next morning, when the other 
prisoners were roused and set in line for the laby- 
rinth, Theseus, with the sword concealed in his 
robes, and the ball of twine in his hand, took his 
place at their head. They were led to the entrance 
of the dreadful place, but while the guard thrust 
them in, and closed the gates behind them, the 
prince of Athens marched boldly forward. Care- 
fully unrolling the string, he followed this path and 
that, toward the center of the labyrinth. He 
knew which way to go, for he could hear the wild 
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bellowing of the monster ahead of him. Soon he 
came to where it stood, savagely stamping the 
ground. Out leapt the keen sword, and Theseus, 
before the bull could know what to expect, 
plunged it into the beast’s side. He heard its 
horrible cries, as it rolled over. But quickly re- 
tracing his steps, and following the line he had 
laid down, he came upon his frightened comrades 
who, hearing the noise, had imagined that Theseus 
had been the first of their number to die. With a 
glad shout of triumph, he bade them follow him. 
And as they reached the gate, there was Ariadne 
waiting, eager to know whether her plan had suc- 
ceeded or not. No one was more delighted than 
she to hear that the beast had been slain, unless 
it was her father, and the people over whom he 
ruled. And so, when Theseus told how it was 
with the help of the princess that the island had 
been delivered, and that he himself owed his life 
to her, it is not surprising that, when he sailed 
back home with his companions, he took Ariadne 
with him to Athens as his bride. So peace was 
established between the two kings, and it would be 
hard to say which were the prouder — the king 
of Athens whose son had done this glorious deed, 
or the king of Cyprus, whose daughter had made 
it possible. But what does the story mean for 
us? The labyrinth is the place of temptation 
which lies in the pathway of each of us. The 
monster is sin, against which we are to fight — 
that means, laziness, when mother tells us it is 
time to get up, or indolence over our lessons, or 
self-will and disobedience. Yet, you remember, 
St. Paul says “God is faithful, who will not suffer 
you to be tempted above that ye are able, but 
will with the temptation also make a way to 
escape.’”’ Recall Ariadne’s way to escape. The 
twine is the example of our Saviour Christ; the 
weapon entrusted to us is the sword of the Spirit, 
which is God’s Word; while the royal helper is 
our Lord Himself. He loves every girl and boy, 
and there is nothing He desires more than to see 
them win the victory over every evil thing. So 
let Him help you, for every day, upon life’s way, 
His aid is ours if we obey! 


Breaking Camp 
Rev. Frank M. Field 


Some Things a Vacation Cottage Teaches 
of Life 

1. Life is like asummer cottage. It is a delight- 
ful place to stay for a time and then we must go 
home. We are but campers for a period and it is 
soon over. To get the most out of life we must 
not forget its temporary character, but make 
every day count, not only for the accomplishment 
of the present task, but in relation to what comes 
after. 

This is what we try to do each summer on our 
vacation. We live out of doors all we can. We 
walk in the woods, swim in the lake, breathe in 
the fresh air, soak up the sunshine. Why? Just 
for the fun of the passing day? Well, we enjoy 
it, but we are thinking of what comes after vaca- 
tion and want to make ourselves fit for the long 
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year ahead. Then, too, we must put a real mental 
and spiritual quality into vacation days if we are 
to be ready for our tasks September Ist. We 
would not need to do much thinking if that one 
month were the sum total of existence. But the 
real life comes after and vacation counts for more 
because we fill it with thoughts about God, in- 
spired by the rocks that have been there on the 
shore of the lake for milleniums, the stately trees 
that are our daily companions and the friendly 
stars. Then there is the vacation reading with 
inspirations all its own to be drawn upon after 
vacation is over. Neither do we forget the in- 
spiration of worshipping in the pew with another 
man in the pulpit. 

The point is right here, that most of these things 
we are doing during vacation time because we know 
it is only temporary and soon we shall pass out of 
it into another life. Otherwise we would bring a 
van load of goods instead of what we can carry on 
the running board of our Chevrolet. Then we 
would take two weeks to settle. We would find the 
uneven floors, the dingy old wall paper and the 
dilapidated back porch of the old farm house we 
occupy for a cottage unbearable and spend all our 
time trying to fix up the place. Then we would 
have no time to enjoy it nor to get ready for the 
after life. Some folks live that way, spending all 
their time and even their spiritual capacities get- 
ting ready for this world as if they expected to © 
stay forever. 


2. Time flies. All good things come to an end, 
and soon we are getting ready to go home. ‘‘We 
ain’t got long to stay here.’”’ Groups at the store 
are talking of packing and routes home. We set 
our time and plan for it. Not so in life, for we 
know not the day. At the beginning of the vaca- 
tion the time seemed long, plenty for all we wanted 
to do, the hikes, the fishing trips, the books. Now 
we look back and it seems so short. So, in the 
longest life, boyhood seems but yesterday. 


3. There is a kind of sadness at leaving, for we 
have made friends and the associations are in- 
teresting. Groups are leaving before us and 
others waiting a little longer. A little fellow of 
seven said to his aunt who had been very kind in 
playing with the children, “Auntie, I don’t want 
you to go.’”” How many times in life we have felt 
that way about departing loved ones. We re- 
member how Dr. Phelps said one Sunday at our 
vacation church, preaching on ‘“‘Death,”’ “It is 
not the thought of death — which is as natural 
as life — but the cruel thought of separation that 
makes the churchyard an accumulation of trage- 
dies. Even those of us who are surest of immor- 
tality, whose religious faith is most serene,cannot 
escape the pain of separation.’’ Yet the rest of 
us remain only a little longer. Soon all will be 
gone, every cottage empty. And it is only a 
question of time until all on the earth now will 
have passed on. 

4. So now we are getting ready to go home. 
Letters, papers, clothing must be sorted over, some 
to be taken, some to be left. Here is an old coat, 
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The Homiletic Year— August 


REY. PAUL WAGNER ROTH, D. D. 


FOR THE MAN WHO NEEDS A VACATION 
Psa. 48:5 

When a man’s soul is disquieted within him he 
needs a vacation. He needs to get back to God 
who is the health of his countenance. There are 
few of us who do not at some time or other fall 
prey to gloom and depression, prisoners of Giant 
Despair, caught and mired in the Slough of 
Despondency, downcast and disquieted within. 
“Why bowest thou down thyself, my soul, and 
why tumultest thou against me.” 

The causes are many and mysterious. This 
season of the year is very hard on city dwellers. 
Sedentary habits, lack of proper exercise and 
fresh air, noise and dust and heat all conspire 
against us. We become most active in our own 
downcasting when we become passive toward the 
movements of grace and forsake the presence of 
God. Church attendance is never lower than in 
summer time. Suicides are never more numerous 
than when the heat gets in its depressing work. 
Some are born with a melancholy temperament. 
They live in an atmosphere of gloom. Others fall 
into deep disquietude of soul at the end of some 
long stretch of unbroken toil. A crushing blow, 
the loss of a loved one, some unforseen evil may 
plunge us into the depths. Sin creates a great 
Serbonian bog for multitudes. ‘‘It is the descent 


- whither the scum and filth that attends convic- 
tion for sin doth continually run, and therefore it 


is called the Slough of Despond: for still as the 
sinner is awakened about his lost condition, there 
arise in his soul many fears and doubts, and dis- 
couraging apprehensions, which all of them get 
together, and settle in this place, and this is the 
reason of the badness of this ground.” Human 
eyes have found here a large field to water with 
their tears. 

Hope is the medicine for the soul’s disquietude 
—hope in God. Hope has been called God’s 
angel to lead us from the cradle to the grave, the 
guardian angel who lures us from the precipices by 
rolling apples along our pathway, to save us from 
the pit and set us on the way to Paradise. Every 
star that God hangsin man’s night whispers that the 
darkness is nothing, that there are worlds out 
yonder, that the Father’s love and care extends to 
the uttermost ends of creation. Best of all our 
hopes, and most potent, is the hope of our heritage 
in Christ Jesus. When we make sure of our 
title to that radiant estate our spirits rise and 
our hearts are attuned to songs of praise and 
thanksgiving. When we take a vacation from our 
worries and turn away from all the perilous stuff 
that weighs so heavily upon our hearts, we can 
do no better than to turn to God who is the 


health, that is the help, of our countenances, and 
who fills our mouths with laughter and song. 
Where will we find rest if we rest not in the as- 
surance of His salvation and love? A man wants 
a vacation because he believes it will do him good 
and make him happy. Only God can do that for 
us in any real sense. 


“O Holy Lord, Who with the Children Three 

Didst walk the piercing flame, 

Help! in these trial-hours, which, save for Thee, 
I dare not name! 

Nor let these quivering eyes and sickening 

heart 
Crumble to dust beneath the Tempter’s dart.”’ 
— Newman. 


GOSPEL LESSONS FOR THE SUNDAYS IN 
AUGUST ; 

1. The Lesson for the Ninth Sunday after 
Trinity, Luke 16:1-9, is known as the crux praedica- 
forum. It presents so many difficulties that it is 
seldom chosen as a text by any other than preach- 
ers in the churches which follow the Pericopes. 
But these hard texts are often the richest, and 
become easy in proportion to the amount of work 
done in preparing to preach from them. Verse 
8-a still belongs to the parable and does not ex- 
press our Lord’s own judgment on the action of 
the Unjust Steward. Christian stewardship is 
the main idea. Verses 9-13 rightly belong to 
the passage, and amplify our Lord’s teaching on 
the subject. It may be developed in a four- 
fold division: 1. The Saviour’s parable instructs 
us. 2. The day of reckoning approaches us. 
3. The principles of stewardship constrain us. 
4. An everlasting habitation awaits us. 

In preaching from this text it is a mistake to 
occupy too much time in exegetical remarks which 
confuse the hearer and properly belong in a Bible 
class discussion. But the exegesis must be done 
by the preacher, for himself, or he will find him- 
self in difficulties which the hearers will quickly 
sense. A harp is not all strings, and a parable is 
not all point. Our safety lies in singling out the 
essential thing the parable intends to teach. 

2. The intensely emotional and dramatic Lesson 
for the Tenth Sunday after Trinity, Luke 19:41-48, 
presents Christ’s final appeal for acceptance. We 
are assured of His earnstness, 1. By our Lord’s 
Tears. 2. By our Lord’s Words. 3. By our Lord’s 
Deeds. He wept over Jerusalem because He came 
to His own and His own received Him not. He 
sought them home in every way and the refused to 
understand Him. He makes this last attempt 
to save them and they reject Him utterly. 
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3. The Confession and Absolution of the 
Publican may be singled out of the Lesson for the 
Eleventh Sunday after Trinity, Luke 18:9-14, if 
the entire parable is not used. Or, in studying his 
prayer we may consider, 1. Where he places him- 
self. 2. What he felt in his heart. 3. How he 
judged his own case. 4. To whom he fled for refuge. 

4. The enthusiastic verdict of the people who 
witnessed the healing of the deaf mute may be 
used to serve as a proposition or subject for which 
the account of the miracle furnishes the support. 
“He hath done all things well.’’ Nothing much 
is gained by too general a treatment. It is better 
to keep within the lines of the text, and point out: 
1. How gracious the Saviour is in permitting 
misery to approach Him. 2. How he deals with it 
in all privacy. 3. How He leads it forth in victori- 
ous restoration. Or, how as our Physician He, 
1. Draws us to Himself. 2. Opens our lips. 
8. Opensour hearts. 


BESIDE THE WATERS 

On the wall before me is a picture of Jesus and 
His disciples by the shores of Lake Gennesaret. 
Tender light is reflected from the waters. A little 
boat with dropped sail is drawn up on the margin. 
The disciples have kindled a friendly fire of drift- 
wood and are seated around the Master listening 
to His words. The exigencies of the composition 
may be to blame, but it seems to me that the 
central figure in the group should have been fac- 
ing the lake instead of turning his back to it, for 
that is the way we feel Jesus must have placed 
Himself when He sat down beside the waters. 

A few days ago the trout fishing season opened. 
Thousands of men left their desks and offices to 
spend a day or so beside the waters. When you 
read this many more thousands will have forsaken 
the city to sojourn for a longer period in the lake- 
lands or by the seashore. The watery world holds 
a strange fascination for most of us. Artists 
never weary of introducing a bit of water into 
their landscapes. Poets are moved to majestic 
verse by the moods they experience beside or upon 
the waters. A formalist may confuse the symbol 
with the truth which it symbolizes but your true 
poet remains sane on the subject. For his ‘‘fine 
frenzy’’ never mistakes its own creations for fixed 
realities. To him water may express at different 
times a thousand different truths. To the next 
person it may be the type of something the poet 
never dreamed of. But when we examine Scrip- 
ture for its symbolic allusions to water we wonder 
whether there can be anything about it which has 
not been observed and used as similitude for the 
things that make up human life. The freedom of 
thought for which Tennyson stands in the follow- 
ing lines belonged to the writers of the Bible: 


“But any man who walks the mead, 
In bud, or blade, or bloom may find, 
According as his humors lead, 

A meaning suited to his mind.” 


If we turn to a book like Banjamin Keach’s 
1 : 
_ “Tropologia,’’ or even to our concordance, we are 
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amazed at the number and variety of Scripture — 
| 


allusions to water. It may signify a strong and 
numerous people invading a land like a mighty 
flood. It may denote great calamity, and the bit- 
terness of sorrow and suffering. It may mean 
peace and prosperity. Paul and James are re- 
minded by its instability of those who are tossed 
to and fro. Jude finds in its impetuousity a fine 
figure for those who rage and foam like the waves 
of the sea. Solomon thinks of wisdom as a well- 
spring or a flowing brook. But the noblest and 
boldest metaphorical use of water is its employ- 
ment as a figure for God Himself, or the Divine 
grace and blessing. In no single instance can I 
find that a pantheistic doctrine is taught, but 
everywhere God is made transcendent over His 
creation. The sea is His and He made it. He 
gave its decrees and fixed its boundaries. He 
holds its waters in the hollow of His hand. As 
water is necessary to the comfort and happiness 
of life so God is likewise indispensable. Jesus 
and the woman are at the well. She looks at the 
hole in, the ground and speaks of it as “‘the pit.” 
Jesus looks at the jet of water rising from sub- 
terranean depths and speaks of it as “‘the spring,” 
and offers her the “‘Water of Life.’”’ The Divine 
grace is like a river issuing from God’s throne, 
unaffected by time and season, satisfying the 
deepest needs of the soul, making life fruitful, and 
freely offered to all. 

We love thesea. Weare thrilled by its grandeur 
and immensity. We count it one of God’s sub- 
limest works in nature. But to the Hebrew, who 
was no sailor, the sea was a fearsome thing. It 
may have symbolized the mighty deeps of the 
Divine wisdom or served as a foil against which 
the power of God is displayed, but the sacred 
writers used it with most gripping force when 
they made it the symbol of sin, sorrow, and 
mystery. ‘Yonder is the sea, great and wide, in 
which are things creeping innumerable, both great 
and small.’’ To the mind of Isaiah it is the perfect 
figure of iniquity: ‘‘The wicked are like the 
troubled sea, for it cannot rest, and its waters 
cast up mire and dirt.’’ In our love for the sea 
we forget such places as Sable Island off the coast 
of Nova Scotia, dotted as it is with the bleaching 
bones of ships that have foundered there — the 
charnel house of the Atlantic. Jeremiah finds 
the sea eloquent of human sorrow: “There is sor- 
row on the sea, it cannot be quiet.’’ Like some 
great broken heart that must forever moan and 
lament, that weeps for a grief that knows no end, 
so is the sea—a perfect emblem of sorrowing 
humanity. It is as inscrutable as the problem of 
pain. And, when the fierce billows rage and 
shriek under the lashing of the storm, it fitly ex- 
presses the agony of mystery that weighs so 
heavily on men like Job and Habakkuk and all 
great souls who have wrestled with the problem of 
evil. 

St. John in his Apocalyptic vision of the new 
heaven and earth tells us there is to be no more 
sea. In this he is true to the ancients in their 
attitude to the watery world. We moderns have 
difficulty in understanding his aversion to the 
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‘ea. For us science, which is the blessing of God 
jin man’s quest for truth, has lifted the curse of 
ymorance and helplessness from our thought 
‘bout the sea. Now we know that the longing of 
‘ae waters for rest is their search for a perpetual 
\quilibrium, and that it is to this restlessness 
nat we owe all beauty and fruitfulness of the 
varth. Without this mutation, death would ensue. 
("he pulse of the trout-stream must not cease to 
hrob any more than the pulse of our body. No 
vil spirit moves and moans in the waters, but 
‘ey are moved by the Spirit of God and obey 
‘lis laws. Their voice sings the music that ac- 
‘ompanies them while they tear down and build 
‘mew the frame of nature, whether that music 
se the sweet tinkling of a tiny rill or the thunder- 
‘us anthem of the raging ocean. But with all our 
cientific knowledge we are no better than wise 
dols if we fail to see the great truths the ancients 
fiscerned and expressed in the figures they drew 
-om meditating beside the waters. Water is 
‘astly more than a compound of one volume of 
“oxygen gas with two of hydrogen in the propor- 
‘ions by weight of eight of the former to one of 
the latter. 

The soul has its seasons by the waters. The 
‘ummer vacation, the period of convalescence, 
ithe hours of quiet withdrawal from the noisy 
wrowd, the hours of prayer and worship in the 
‘loset or in the House of God — these are times 
shen we are led of the Good Shepherd beside the 
‘till waters and allowed to drink from the wells ot 
valvation. The River of God is full of water, and 

fountain for the cleansing of sin and iniquity 
% opened. We live forever in the ocean of the 
‘ather’s love. 

When you find yourself sitting beside the 
waters of the lake or ocean, and you wish that 
our tongue could utter the thoughts that arise 
m you, think of that night on Genessaret. A little 
varque pitching in the storm. The sailors labor- 
mg in feverish anxiety. The pistol crack of the 
‘orn sails snapping in the gale. Amid all the 
‘umult the figure of the Master asleep on the 
‘teersman’s cushion. The breezes run their 
voothing fingers through His hair and the rocking 
of the boat makes His sleep the sweeter. But at 
the ery of His disciples He rises. He looks at the 
wvinds and they sink into gentle zephyrs. He 
sommands the waves to subside. And there is a 
reat calm. What an emblem of the soul’s dis- 
“resses and the Saviour’s deliverances! ‘“Though 
she waters roar and be troubled and though the 
‘mountains shake with the swelling thereof, yet 
vill we not fear.” 


THE DIVINE ART OF CONTENTMENT 
A. 

Vacation sermonizers might do worse than 
‘40 speak a good word for Waltonianism and the 
‘divine art of contentment as taught by the Pro- 
‘sestant fisherman’s patron saint. A wealth of 
‘Jlustrative material for summer sermons is to be 
Hound in the pages of good old Izaak Walton. 
‘On the last page, for instance, is printed his 
“avorite text, “Study to be quiet,’ 1 Thess. 4:11. 
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That is a much needed injunction for those who 
are on vacation, and might well serve as a text for 
a sermon with the above caption as a subject. 

Izaak Walton was born on August 9, 1593, in 
Staffordshire, England. He was a loyal member 
of the Church of England. He wrote fine biogra- 
phies of a number of the distinguished divines of 
his day, but he is best known for his charming book 
called ‘‘The Compleat Angler, or the Contem- 
plative Man’s Recreation.’’ One wonders how 
the Australian essayist, F. W. Boreham, over- 
looked Walton in his chapters on great men and 
their favorite texts. Perhaps he is even now 
gathering another “Bunch of Everlastings’’ which 
will include some beautiful writing on the divine 
art of contentment as preached and practiced 
by the author of ‘“The Compleat Angler.’’ Mean- 
while the subject is at the mercy of anybody. 

His famous word in praise of fishing is well 
known. “Indeed, my good Scholar, we may say 
of Angling, as Dr. Boteler said of strawberries: 
‘Doubtless God could have made a better berry, 
but doubtless God never did;’’”’ and so, if I may 
be judge, ‘“‘God never did make a more calm, 
quiet, innocent recreation than Angling.” 

Jack Miner, of Kingsville, Ontario, has learned 
how to make the heavens drop down fatness upon 
his ponds in the form of thousands of wild geese 
which he has trained to come there. He tells 
people, in his lectures, that he turns to the Bible 
for his game laws and his principles of conserva- 
tion. He also bands his captured geese with tags 
bearing verses from Scripture. But Izaak Walton 
antedates him by centuries. Listen to this, 
“But above all, the taking of fish in spawning- 
time may be said to be against nature: it is like 
taking of the dam on her nest when she hatches 
her young; a sin so against nature that Almighty 
God hath in the Levitical Law, Deut. 22:5-7, 
made a law against it.” 

He is very careful as to his companions. He 
is at pains to tell us that angling is worthy of high 
esteem and rejoices when he finds some old writer 
who tells of a king and several priests fishing. 
In fact, so keen is he on having good company 
that he argues for Moses and Amos, as well as 
Peter, Andrew, James and John, in his catalogue 
of Good Fishermen. To him it is significant that 
our Saviour left the rest of His disciples and chose 
only three, and these three fishermen, to accom- 
pany Him at His Transfiguration. 


B. 

Dr. Nowel, Dean of St. Paul’s, because of his 
learning, prudence and piety, was selected to 
make a catechism that should stand as a rule of 
faith and manners to posterity. About him Wal- 
ton writes, ““And the good old man, though he 
was very learned, yet knowing that God leads us 
not to heaven by many nor hard questions, like 
an honest Angler, made that good, plain, unper- 
plexed Catechism which is printed with our good 
old Service Book. I say, this good man was a 
dear lover and constant practiser of Angling as 
any age can produce.”’ Doubtless that is true, 
for he spent at least a tenth of his time fishing, and 
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there is a portrait of him in which he is drawn 
leaning on a desk with his Bible before him, and 
on one hand his lines, hooks, and other tackling, 
and on his other hand are his angle-rods of several 
- sorts: and then by them is written, “He died 23 
Feb., 1601, being aged ninety-five years, fourty- 
four of which he had been Dean of St. Paul’s, and 
that his age had neither impaired his hearing, 
nor dimmed his eyes, not weakened his memory, 
nor made any of the faculties of his mind weak 
or useless.’’ Walton observes, ‘‘Tis said that Ang- 
ling and temperance were great causes of these 
blessings, and I wish the like to all that imitate 
him and love the memory of so good a man.” 
I wonder what the Puritans would have to say 
about Dean Nowel. 

Walton, with is friend, Venator, discusses 
whether one ought to prefer contemplation before 
action and says, ‘“‘Concerning which two opinions 
I shall forbear to add a third by declaring my 
own, and rest myself contented in telling you, my 
very worthy friend, that both these meet together, 
and do most properly belong to the most honest, 
ingenious, quiet and harmless art of Angling.” 
The controversial spirit is far from a heart like 
that. 

With Washington Irving we may smile at those 
worthy gentlemen who are given to haunting 
the sides of pastoral streams, sallying forth on their 
fishing trips arrayed in all the inconvenience of 
the angler’s armory, affording a matter of wonder- 
ment to all sensible folk. Like him we may trace 
the origin of the passion to the seductive pages of 
Izaak Walton, or the books and magazines on 
hunting and fishing. But the man who finds the 
secret of true contentment and happiness as ex- 
emplified in Izaak Walton can well afford to be 
laughed at by those less fortunate. “ Their con- 
solation is in the old master’s saying about roast 
pike,““This dish is too good for any but anglers and 
very honest men.” 

I seem to see the sweet old saint as he rambles 
along the banks of the river Time. His head is 
up: his hat is back; his rod waves gently in time 
with his stride. In his heart is the peace that 
passeth all understanding. On his lips are songs 
of joy and praise and thanksgiving. Surely 
there is in him a much needed lesson for the hectic 
vacationists of our day. 

One of the finest movements in Americas life 
today is the Izaak Walton League, with its more 
than three thousand chapter units throughout 
North America. This national organization of 
beauty lovers is actively engaged in the preserva- 
tion and restoration of America’s recreational 
areas, and in the perpetuation of all clean sports 
afield and astream. Owing to deforestation many 
of the fountains and rivers of Greece celebrated 
by the classic poets have disappeared. Italy, 
lying between the snows of the Alps and the fires 
of Vesuvius, was once the loveliest of lands, well 
watered and cultivated as a garden of paradise. 
But the protecting forests were cut down ruth- 
lessly, and now places that were once populous 
and prosperous, are converted into dreary deserts 
or poisonous marshes. Palestine, when the 
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Children of Israel entered it well deserved to be 
called ‘‘A land of brooks of water, of fountains | 
and depths that spring out of plains and moun-) 
tains.’’ But now it lies baking in the sun, smitten | 
with the curse of barrenness because its inhabitants 
abused and wasted and destroyed their natural 
resources. The Walton League is organized “ 
prevent such a fate for America. 


C. 

Those who think of it as a fisherman’s club are 
as much in error as those who think of Izaak 
Walton as caring for nothing but fish. Henry 
Van Dyke has this to say of the Walton League: 
“The numbers of this tribe are great and yearly 
growing. But their influence is nil, unless they can 
get together in thought and purpose to withstand 
the inroads of commercial greed and political reck- 
lessness by which our once rich inheritance of 
woods and waters have been reduced to a rem- 
nant.”’ 

The Philistines worshipped a god called Dagon, 
who was represented under the form of a fish. 
Some of us preachers are in danger of falling into 
that idolatry if one is to judge us by our love of | 
fishing. We share this danger with an ever in- 
creasing number of our parishioners. Izaak 
Walton seems to sense this. With wonderful 
delicacy of feeling and in the interests of moral 
and religious propriety he sounds a warning note. 
He makes Brother Peter say in the opening para- 
graphs of Chapter Five, ‘I will promise you I 
will sing another song in praise of Angling tomor- 
row night, for we will not part till then, but fish | 
tomorrow and sup together, and the next day 
every man leave fishing, and fall to his business.” 
He seems truly concerned for those very ardent 
minds for whom he may have made his descriptions 
too seductive, and consequently he takes care to 
hint that requisite limits to our pleasures should 
be fixed even before their commencement. 


HAS NATURE A GOSPEL? 

The preacher is tempted during vacation time 
to deliver sermons that have more to do with 
nature than with grace. But nature has no gospel. 
John Stuart Mill describes the unmoral quality 
of nature: ‘‘Nature impales men, breaks them as 
if on the wheel, casts them to be devoured by wild 
beasts, burns them to death, crushes them with 
stones like the first Christian martyrs, starves 
them with hunger, freezes them with cold, poisons 
them by the quick or slow venom of her exhala- 
tions, and has hundreds of other hideous deaths 
in reserve, such as the ingenious cruelty of a 
Nabis or a Domitian never surpassed.” 

Nature has no gospel. How can that which is 
inferior to man have a gospel for man? How can 
that which is mechanical, unmoral, and subject 
to blind force which it blindly obeys have a gospel 
for a self-governing, morally accountable, spiritual 
being like man? There can be no salvation for the 
soul in turning the ponderous pages of geology 
or even the starlit pages of astronomy except as 
the rocks and the stars are used to illustrate the 
Gospel that God has appointed for His children 
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read. Nature is not God. Nature is not even 
‘ne image of God: man is the image of God. 
‘and only in Jesus, God’s perfect Man who is at 
‘he same time man’s perfect God, is God revealed. 
“hrough Him and not through the study of the 
-nachinery of nature do we arrive at a knowledge 
‘f the Good News of God our Saviour and Father 
ond Friend. 

The faith that seeks its guidance from nature 
‘ather than from grace, and qualifies the Gospels 
oy quoting from science, gropes uncertainly in 
the dark. To fall back on sight in one’s quest for 
God is to abandon the only way we have of 
‘inding Him. Science never makes the mistake of 
fooking at the stars over the beam of a plow: it 
uses a telescope. To plow with a telescope would 
de equally foolish and fatal for astronomy and 
she harvest. Plows and telescopes are both use- 
sul, but they must be used in their respective fields. 
The same is true of faith and sight. The seemingly 
mpassable gulf between science and religion 
yanishes when we remember that science deals 
with the sphere where sight is the instrument of 
«nowledge, and that religion works in another 
sphere where faith wins its victories over the 
world of appearances. One can no more see the 
spiritual than he can hear a sunset. To see Jesus 
was not to see a Nazarene carpenter but to behold 
‘she unseen Father whom He declared. And that 
‘s faith, not sight. In Him the glory of the in- 
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visible God was brought within the ken of the 
soul of man and made real to faith. 


That the Eternal Lord and Giver of Life should 
have come into one human life, filling it full of 
Himself, that He may come into all our lives, 
filling us all with Himself, may seem too good to 
be true, too stupendous to be believed. But this 
is the Gospel. It may be illustrated from the find- 
ings of science, but it is not the discovery of 
science. God discovered Himself to us in Jesus 
Christ, the Sin-bearer, the Way-shower, the Great 
Companion. 


Ian Maclaren observes that Jesus” idea of faith 
explains his contradictory attitude to this visible 
world, and we may observe that it furnishes us 
with a guiding principle for all our preaching. 
This attitude, he says, was ‘‘sometimes one of 
friendliness, sometimes one of watchfulness. 
When He saw the world as a shadow of the real, 
He loved it and wove it into an endless parable. 
.... When Jesus thought of the world as the 
veil of the spiritual, He was concerned, and warned 
His disciples lest they should be caught by the 
glitter of the visible, lest they should be held in the 
prison of the material... .. The world as a 
parable is perfect: as a possession it is worthless. 
It is never to be compared to the soul, or the 
kingdom of God. Jesus did not denounce the 
world as wicked, He disparaged it as unreal.”’ 


Great Texts and Their Treatment 


REV. PAUL WAGNER ROTH, D.D. 


GOD THE FOUNTAIN OF LIVING 
WATERS 
Jer. 17:13 
Introduction. Christ speaks of Himself as the 
Water of Life. Jno. 7:37-38. Ezekiel employs 
this metaphor for God and His grace in his vision 
of the life-giving stream as it flows forth from the 
‘sanctuary, bringing beauty and fertility to a bar- 
‘ren region, Ezek. 47:1-12. 

Moravian piety carved in the rock over the 
“springs at Lititz, Pennsylvania, the verse from the 
65th Psalm, which reads, ‘“‘Gottes Bruennlein hat 

Wassers die Fuelle.’’ 

“This spake He of the Spirit which they that 
believe should receive.” 

I. He quenches our thirst. Jno. 7:37. 

1. The cry of humanity is “I thirst.” 

Some thirst for goods, knowledge, fame, pleasure, 

blood. 

_ The thirst for God is deeper still. 
Psa. 42. 

- 2. Unslaked thirst is a frightful torment. Tan- 
talus. 

Three paintings portray it, “The Last Trek,” 
“At the Waterhole,’’ and Luke 16:24. 


Psa. 63., 


8. Satisfaction lies not in things, nor persons, 
but in God alone. 
Il. He refreshes our drought. Psa. 72:6. 
1. Our need for spiritual refreshing. 
1 Pet. 1:24. Arid hours of life. 
2. Promised relief. Study the Promises. 
Psa. 72:6. He shall come down like rain upon 
the mown grass. 
Isa. 44:3-4. I will pour water upon him that is 
thirsty, etc. 
8. The fulfillment. 
Acts 3:19. Seasons of refreshing from the 
presence of the Lord. 
Psa. 23:2. He leadeth me beside the still waters. 
He restoreth my soul. 
Ill. He cleanses us from all polution. Zech. 13:1. 
1. Futility of other methods of cleansing. 
Jer. 2:22. In vain shalt thou take to thyself 
soap, and much nitre, etc. 
Namaan and the rivers of Damascus. Cere- 
monial cleansing insufficient. : 
2. The fountain opened for sin and for un- 
cleanness. Hagar’s eyes opened. 
“There is a Fountain filled with blood, 
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Drawn from Immanuel’s veins.”’ 

38. Jas. 4:8. Cleanse your hands, ye sinners, 
and purify your hearts, ye doubleminded. 
Conclusion. 

_ Make your choice: either according to Psa.51 
and Heb. 10:22, or, according to Rev. 22:11. 


SHAKE OFF THE VIPERS 
Acts 28:1-6 

In reading these few verses one is filled with 
admiration for the writer’s stvle. Few short 
narratives leave so clear-cut an impression on 
the mind. The picture stands out like a cameo. 
The lesson is equally sharp in definition. We 
seem to be standing close by when these ship- 
wrecked people are being received by the super- 
stitious islanders of Melita. The rain and the 
cold chill us as we watch Paul adding his bundle 
of sticks to the fire. The chill of horror is added 
as we behold the viper fasten itself on his hand. 
When, instead of falling down in the death agony, 
he quietly shakes the venomous thing into the 
fire and remains unharmed, we too behold in him 
a new type of man —the man who shakes the 
vipers of evil out of the bundle of life into the 
fire that consumes them. 

‘Christ’s idea] for us is not that we be taken out 
of the world, but that we should be kept from the 
evil. Contact with it is unavoidable, but need 
not be fatal. 

I. Shake the vipers out of the bundle of your work. 

How often they crept forth to poison Paul’s 
work and ministry! 

It is a viperous thing to think that the principles 
of Jesus cannot be applied to our business life. 
Laziness is like a boa constructor. 

Dishonesty, deception, unfairness — one might 
find a whole den of serpents at their destructive 
work in modern business life. 

These evils strike harmlessly at the man in 
whose heart the spirit of Christ is regnant. 
Christ’s twofold law of life, Matt. 22:37-40, will 
purify commerce throughout, and nothing short 
of that will do it. 

II. Shake the vipers out of the bundle of your 
friendships. 

Demas loved this present world, therefore Paul 
shook him out of his bundle of friends. 2 Tim. 
4:10. 

Shake out the fool, the idler, the gambler, the 
drunkard, the libertine, the scoffer. 

Shake out of your own character the unfriendly 
things that destroy true friendships. Selfishness 
flattery, insincerity, duplicity, ete. 

There are no vipers in the friendships of Jesus. 
Ill. Shake the vipers out of the bundle of your 

amusements. 

Play must ever be recreative in character, and 
never destructive. 

Play must always be the partner and handmaid 
of work. 

Play demands the well-being of others as well as 
the well-being of the one who is going to play. 

Application of these principles will do more to 
shake the vipers out of our amusements than all 
the rules ever laid down. 
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IV. Shake the vipers out of your reading. 

We are told of a little viper in India, which © 
hides away among the books and papers and — 
creeps out to strike at the reader’s hand. 

The trail of the serpent is plain in modern litera- 
ture. 

The Ethopian eunuch with the book of Isaiah 
in his hand is a witness against us all for the 
books we buy and read, and for the way we murder 
time, both at home and on our holidays, as well 
as on our long journeys. 

V. Drive the house adders out of your homes. 

“Be not unequally yoked together with un- 
believers.”’ 

“A continual dropping on a very rainy day and 
a contentious woman are alike.” 

‘As coals are to burning coals, and wood to fire, 
so is a contentious man to kindle strife.” 

Col. 3:18-22. 


SHADOWS 
Psa. 91:1 


Introduction. Significance of shadows. Lofty 
expression in the text for a sublime truth. The 
shadow of the Almighty. 


I. Shadows are full of meaning for us all. 
Study them in art, nature, life, Scripture. 


1. Either full of menace, warning, distress. 
Judges 9:36, Thou seest the shadow of the moun- 
tains as if they were men. 

2. Or full of comfort, protection, promise. Psa. 
S620, Sele 
II. Shadows always tell of a projecting substance. 

1. Our whole world a shadow of the world to 
come, of the spiritual world. 

“What if things in heaven and things on earth 
are more alike than on earth is thought.” 

2. The prophetic word, the types and symbols. 

‘‘Which are a shadow of the things to come.” 
Colazalie = 

3. The shadow of Christ. 


III. Shadows partake of the quality of the project- 
ing substance. 

Evident from the fact that we count them as 
good or evil; Also from the effects they produce in 
us. Comforted or distressed. 

Isaiah warns against ‘‘the shadow of Egypt.” 
Job tells of ‘‘the shadow of death.’’ 

Israel is hidden under ‘‘the shadow of His 
hand.”’ 

Isaiah prophesies of the coming Messiah and 
calls Him “‘the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
landy = Che32%2. 

IV. Shadows imply the light above. 

Shadows make us look up. 

They accentuate the light. 

God alone can disperse them. 

Amos 5:8. Seek Him that turneth the shadow 
of death into morning. 

Conclusion. Shadows shall pass away at last. 
Matt. 4:16. The people which sat in darkness 
saw great light: and to them which sat in the 
region and shadow of death light is sprung up. 


sust, 1928 
GET AWAY FROM THE CROWD 
: Psa. 39:3 
- Observation. 
-, Meditation. 


‘I. Illumination. 
.7, Consecration. 


DEEP CALLETH UNTO DEEP 
i Psa. 42:7 
In the realm of nature. 
_, In the nature of man. 
_I. In the man of God. 


BOOKS, AND ‘‘THE BOOK” 
2 Tim. 4:13. 
~. Acts 19:19. 
~J. Proverbs 6:22. 


“HOW READEST THOU?” 
; Lk. 10:23-37 
- How Israel read. 
©. How the lawyer read. 
I. How Jesus read. 
VY. How readest thou? 

THORNS 

; 2 Cor. 12:1-10 
Thorns: According to the commentators. 
“. Thorns: According to experience. 
“I. Thorns: According to the text. 
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THE PSALM OF NATURE 
Psa. 104 
“Bless the Lord, O My Soul.” 


I. Because His greatness is shown in the 
heavens. vy. 1-4. 

II. Because the earth is the work of His hands. 
vy. 5-13. 


Ill. Because He fits all life to its environment. 
vv. 14-24, 

IV. Because His providence is extended over 
all. vv. 24-30. 

V. Because to Him alone belongs the glory. 
vv. 31-35. 

THE CRISIS OF FAITH 
Psa. 73:2 
I. Faith sorely disturbed. vv. 1-14. 
II. Faith safely restored. vv. 14-28. 


THROUGH THE TEMPORAL TO THE 
ETERNAL 
2 Cor. 4:18 
I. The principle stated. 
II. The principle explained and illustrated. 
III. The Principle applied. 


VESPERS WITH JESUS 
Lk. 9:12 
I. Life’s day is wearing away. 
Il. The day of grace is wearing away. 
III. The disciples gather around Jesus. 


Mid-Week Topics 
REV. W. SCOTT STRANAHAN, D.D. 


SRAYER FOR PARDON — Psa. 51:1-4, Luke 
*8:13-14. 

“the Psalms are timeless. They fit one age just 
ivell as another. The needs of the human soul 
\y little with the years. If the spirit of God 
‘aks a word of warning or of assurance, of re- 
‘of or of comfort, a thousand years before 
“ist it will reach and fit some human heart two 
‘usand years after Christ. 

“m verses 1-9 the Psalmist’s cry is for pardon. 
knows his sin and would be delivered from the 
penalty. 

he Eternal Law. 

the penitence of David the most outstanding 
‘ng is his consciousness that he has violated not 
\y the standard of men but the everlasting law of 
j. He had transgressed every human standard 
Mecency, yet when his soul sees the real nature 
ais deed, he cries aloud, “‘Against thee, thee only 
eI sinned.’”’ It is a question whether his re- 
“tance would have come at all if it had not been 
his recognition of a changed relationship with 
‘through the deeds he had done. What made 
‘vid different was that shepherd boy’s ex- 
HMience of Jehovah. David was now alienated 
jm his great friend. This breaking of his 
tact with God; enables him to perceive the 
ormity of his breaking of contact with his fellow- 
-n through sin. Morality is social in its origin 


but eternal in its nature. When a man break® 
the moral law there is something more to be 
squared than his relation with other men; it is 
necessary for him to restore those contacts with 
the Eternal which he has cut off by his act. When 
this is perceived, penitence, because it is spiritual, 
becomes truly social. The man who sees that his 
sins against the eternal God are also sins against 
his fellowmen, will develop a radical change of 
life, by the help of the God, with whom he renews 
his fellowship. Let love toward God and love 
toward men be united, and a new life becomes 
possible. 


Il. The Present Need. 

How can repentance be made social yet vital? 
We need a sense of responsibility for the common 
wrongs of our day. Our system of world life, not 
long ago caused the death of millions of youths. 
Have we forgotten them already, or do they still 
call us to a common penitence — that we may 
make a world in which their tragedy shall not be 
repeated? Without the development of penitence 
what hope is there that the world will ever escape 
the evils that have continually oppressed human 
society? Penitence must be personal. We must 
feel, ‘“Thou art the man;’’ we must also feel that 
we are all bound together in common wrongs 
from which a personal escape is impossible. With 


growing sense of social responsibility for the com , 
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mon wrongs of life there can also be developed that 
which David had —the sense of violation of the 
eternal law. Then indeed the spirit of man may 
find such fellowship and aid and strength from 
the Spirit of God, that together we may continu- 
ously overcome evil. 


“Oh, once, once more to tread the old-time track! 
The flowers we threw away once more to wear! 
Though we repent, can any God give back 
The dear, lost days we might have made so 
fair.” 


TRUE WISDOM — Prov. 3:13-15, 4:5-8. James 

1:5-8. 

Wisdom and understanding —these are the 
principle things, not riches, not knowledge, not 
comforts, not happiness. All these other things 
have their desirable sides, their excusable appeals; 
but wisdom is above them all and points the way 
to getting the best and the most that they offer. 
The wealth, not riches, that wisdom confers upon 
men is set forth in words of beauty and power in 
the first nine chapters of the book of Proverbs. 
You who have read those chapters and have 
marked, learned, and inwardly digested them 
should have reached the conclusion that wisdom 
as a goal of life is worthy of supreme efforts. 
There are few passages in all these nine chapters 
more worthy of attention than Prov. 4:5-8. See 
in them what wisdom has to give — preservation, 
promotion, grace and beauty. Surely as these 
rise before you as promised gifts you will ask how 
wisdom may be attained. God has it. It is His 
gift to us. 

I. The Essence of Wisdom. 

Tennyson said that ‘knowledge comes but 
wisdom lingers,’’ and the wise man of old declared 
that with all the getting of wisdom4t was neces- 
sary to get understanding.”’ Is our modern educa- 
tion, week-day and Sunday, designed chiefly to 
impart knowledge or wisdom and understanding? 
Knowledge deals with facts and records but 
wisdom deals with life. Wisdom is the product of 
experience and what the wise men of old meant by 
“understanding’’ was the capacity to apply that 
experience. Religious education is not simply 
trying to teach the Bible to pupils but -to teach 
them how to use the Bible in life. It is seeking to 
develop citizens of the Kingdom of God. It aims 
at establishing upon the earth ‘‘a divine-human 
industrial democracy.’’ 

II. The Gift of God. 

James declared that those who lacked wisdom 
were to seek it from God. That wisdom which 
enables one to use knowledge in life is to be found 
only by contact with God Himself. If we stop 
and consider the problems of the present time, 
with Him whose ways are not our ways and 
whose thoughts are not our thoughts, we shall 
gain a wisdom not to be had by reading the daily 
papers. Because we live in a day of crisis, when 
our generation is standing at the fork of the roads 
and must by its choices determine the way for 
those who are to come after us, it is vital that 
we should seek that wisdom which is alone the 
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gift of God. This is the only way to avoid t 
bitter experiences of the past. 
III. The Condition of Wisdom. 

James says that if a man is to get wisdom 
from God there are two essentials: he must have 
faith and he must be stable in his mind. The 
attitude of expectancy and trust is an absolute 
essential. But such acquisition of wisdom is alse 
a matter of the will. Those who are vacillating 
in purpose and unstable of mind, who do not seek 
to translate knowledge into action, never come te 
have the wisdom that is from above. Sometimes 
folk, unlearned in the schools come to have 
genuine wisdom because they have put God te 
the trial, to take Him at His word, and to attempt 
to carry out His purposes in daily living. This 
attempt is one of the deepest social needs of ow 
time, and we shall find the way of life only by 
trying to organize the will of God into daily 
practice. It must be clear to all that true wisdom 
includes all knowledge, and all aspiration anc 
right choices. The wise man fears God ane 
works righteousness and only he is wise. 


“Tt is the heart and not the brain, 
That truest wisdom doth attain, 
And he that followeth Love’s behest, 
Far excelleth all the rest.’ 


THE SHUT DOOR — Matt. 25:1-13. 


Jesus selects a wedding party for the scene o! 
His lesson on ‘‘preparedness.’’ According to ¢ 
custom of the day the bridegroom is to be brought 
to the home of the bride, where the wedding is tc 
take place. Ten young women start out to meet 
him, bearing lamps in their hands. The bride. 
groom is delayed and the young women, tired out 
fall asleep. Suddenly they are aroused by the 
choral song of the bridegroom’s party. Five of th: 
young women, whose lamps have burned low 
are in despair, having forgotten to plan for delay 
the other five have additional oil with them anc 
are ready to join the festal procession. To th« 
unready, their advice is, ‘‘Better go to the dealer: 
and buy for yourselves.’”’ But while they are gon« 
the bridegroom comes and those who are read} 
accompany him to the marriage feast. ‘“‘And th« 
door was shut.”’ 


I. Jesus himself furnishes the application 
“Keep on the watch for you know neither the da) 
nor the hour.’’ Paul, in his letter to the Ephesiar 
disciples enforces the same lesson in a figure equal. 
ly striking. With him however, it is not a group o! 
merry-hearted young women who furnish both ex: 
ample and warning. Paul selects the soldier on 
duty. It is not for him to order or discuss or even 
to guess the plan of campaign; it is for him tc 
watch and obey. “Hold your ground” says the 
apostle to those who look for Christ’s appearance 
“tighten the belt of truth about your loins, wear 
integrity as your coat of mail and have your feet 
shod with the stability of the gospel of peace; and 
above all, take faith as your shield to enable you 
to stop all the fire-tipped darts flung by the evi 
one, put on salvation as your helmet, and take the 
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»oirit as your sword, praying at all times, with all 
-.anner of prayer and entreaty.”’ 
. False Tests. 
Kt is really the simplest matter in the world to 
istinguish the light-bearers from those whose 
\mps have gone out. Yet our common standards 
re very imperfect. We look for other criteria 
“aan those which Jesus gave, for example, formal 
\eligious observance, conventional goodness, mere 
‘irthodoxy. Jesus reproved the Pharisees thus: 
“These ye ought to have done and not to have left 
“he other undone.” The “other’’ means the great 
sssential acts to our fellowmen, the flame of the 
Gl-filled lamps. Some of the brightest lights 
eccupy very inconspicuous places and belong to 
20 ecclesiastical aristocracy. Similarly, there are 
nany who hold seats of honor, who make an im- 
“ressive display of propriety, and even of piety 
whose lights have gone out. 
| In recent years we have heard much about 
“social service’’ as an expression of the Christian 
motive of life. We speak of social-service as if it 
were different from service in general. Any 
act that is a mark of the out-going life, the life of 
sood-will, is the flame of an oil-filled lamp. It is 
a social act. It is a service that aims, not merely 
at bettering or helping individuals, but at making 
4 better world. It contemplates the upbuilding of 
she community, the creation of a more wholesome 
environment in which individual lives will grow 
“more naturally to Christian maturity. 
II. Divine Help. 

God is not indifferent to the joy as He is not 
‘mdifferent to the work of life. He wants to have 
““ellowship in both, so that whatever we do we 
‘may do it in His fear and for His glory. The 
‘thought of Him in our time of joy, adds a new 
joy; the thought of Him in our work adds a 
‘selish for and a conscience about good work; the 
‘thought of Him in our difficulties begets the hope 
‘sof help and the assurance of a way out, the thought 
(of Him in sorrow starts a spring of comfort, which 
‘subdues rebellion and nourishes faith and trust. 
(lf by our indifference, love wanes and faith fades 
“away, then in the critical moments of life our 
amps die out, and leave us in darkness. No 
‘more terrible and fateful words are chronicled in 
‘Scripture than those which depict the fate of the 
‘junready: 

“And the door was shut.” 


f 


THE GREAT CONFESSION — Matt. 16:13-24. 
‘The confession of Peter in our lesson is the 
“pioneer Christian confession. Hitherto there had 
“been hints and approaches toward the wonderful 
‘statement of creed; but the word of Peter is the 
‘first full and distinct answer to the question that 
"was propounded in the person of Christ himself. 
The verdict of heaven has been given in the words, 
“This is my beloved Son in whom I am well 
' pleased.”” Now the verdict of earth come to its 
‘“utterance and finds itself in agreement with 
_ heaven. This is a wonderful hour. Caesarea 
: “Philippi ought ever more to be a signal place in 
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spiritual geography. There Jesus put the great 
question. There Peter gave the great answer. 
There the world formulated the great Christian 
creed. Yet not quite the world; the world was not 
ready for the amazing truth. Hence Jesus told his 
disciples that ‘They should tell no man that He 
was Jesus the Christ!’’ He felt doubtless that He 
must create a more spiritual atmosphere in which 
the confession might live at full power. The 
creed must have the evidence of His remaining life, 
and of the cross. Still it is good for us to note that 
the Saviour Himself seemed to recognize the con- 
fession as the ultimate thing. All later creeds 
were to be but amplifications and applications of 
this, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.”’ 

I. The Son of God. ’ 

When we come to the confession that Peter 
made in behalf of the disciples, we find that the 
fragments of faith have been gathered into a 
completeness of faith. Peter’s confession came 
tumbling forth from his lips with the impetuosity 
of a2 mountain stream and later he came to stand 
upon that affirmation and to die for it with the 
steadiness of the rock from which the mountain 
stream breaks which was the meaning of his 
name. Jesus is no longer identified with a prophet, 
as if indeed He were one come back from the dead. 
He is rather seen as One who has come forward 
from life. He is the One for whom the Jews 
have long been waiting, the Messiah, the ‘Christ, 
the Son of the living God.’’ Nor were the words 
used in any ordinary or human sense. There were 
no statements about “grades of divinity.”” Jesus 
took the confession as claiming for himself an 
utterly unique relation to the Father. There had 
been other sons of God, but there was but one 
only begotten Son of God. There had been other 
sons of men, but only one Son of Man, only One 
who took into Himself the completeness of our 
human life as set over against the fullness of the 
divine life. There had been many messengers 
from God but there was only one Messiah. As 
the disciples experienced Christ, more and more 
they came to feel the truth about Him. At last, 
growing out of that life with Him, the wondrous 
ereed arrived. It was not based on the sight of 
occasional tears, nor on glimpses of sternness, nor 
on the desert visits of the Master; it was based on 
the seeing Him in all the phases of His blessed life 
so that more and more deeply the faith laid hold 
on them that the longed for hope of Israel had 
come. Hence Peter was spokesman for his fellow 
disciples when he made the august confession, ‘“We 
say that thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” 

Il. Blessed Art Thou. 

Immediately Christ pronounced a blessing upon 
Peter. He did not say that Peter would be 
hlessed. The blessing was already in the heart of 
the disciple. Nor is it difficult to understand 
what Christ meant. Can we think of any greater 
blessing than this: the sure conviction that that 
Son of God has come for our help and salvation. 
When once we have that blessing all minor bless- 
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ings must follow in their order. After all, how 
rich and large is this blessing when compared with 
some of the small and poor things which we 
crave! To every man who comes to the coasts of 
. Caesarea Philippi and who is ready to say truly, 
“T believe that thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God,”’ Jesus is sure to say, “Blessed art 
thou.” 
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“The dear Lord’s best interpreters, 

Are humble human souls; 

The Gospel of a life like theirs 
Is more than books or scrolls. 

From scheme and creed the light goes out, 
The saintly fact survives. 

The blessed Master none can doubt, 
Revealed in holy lives.’ 


Sermons 


The Bible of Nature 


PROF. HERMANN S&S. FICKE, M.A., Ph.D., Harvard University 


We cannot approach this subject without ask- 
ing what the Bible has to say about it. We need 
only to turn to the 104th Psalm. Alexander von 
Humboldt, who is surely competent to speak 
with authority, tells us that this is the most 
marvellous picture of the Universe that can be 
found in literature. Nor is this Psalm the only 
one which presents Nature as giving a revelation 
of the Creator. In the Eighth Psalm, the Psalm- 
ist approaches man and his problems by means of 
the works of Nature. In the Nineteenth he finds 
that the glories of the heavens and the splendors 
of the firmament lead him to a consideration of 
the Lord and the all-transcending glories of His 
Law. In the 148th Psalm all creation joins in a 
hallelujah chorus, whose universal praise shows 
what joy and service all of God’s creatures must 
render to their Creator. Nor is this view of the 
Universe confined to one book of the Bible. Of 
Solomon we read in 1 Kings 4:33: “He spake of 
trees from the cedar that is Lebanon, even unto 
the hyssop that springeth out of the wall: he spake 
also of beasts, and of birds, and of creeping things 
and of fishes.’”’ If we turn to the Proverbs which 
bear his name, we shall find a very wide application 
of natural truth. How many animals and plants 
and natural phenomena are made to figure forth 
moral lessons for man! 


Our Saviour himself made constant use of illus- 
trations drawn from Nature. The grass of the 
field, the trees by the wayside, the life of the 
shepherd, the work of the peasants of Palestine, 
all afforded him illustrations in which spiritual 
lessons were presented to the men of his time and 
of ages to come. Indeed our Saviour says: 
“Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow, 
they toil not, neither do they spin, yet I say unto 
you that Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these.” 

We have a right to do the same. We can ask 
Nature to teach us, and we shall find that the 
Church approves this for in ‘‘The Brief Statement” 
of the Reformed Faith,’ we read in Article II., 
“We believe that God is revealed in nature.” 

“Nature is the only book with a great lesson on 
every page,’ says Goethe, and we shall aim to 
turr to one or two of the pages of this book, The 


Bible of Nature, and read a lesson for our own 
time. 


We shall find first of all: 


A Page of Beauty. 

In Ecclesiastes 3:11, we read, “‘He has made 
everything beautiful in its season.’ In Spring 
when Nature is showing all the promises of a new 
life, when trees and grass and flowers are all 
awakening, we can appreciate the truth of this 
verse. Nor is this beauty confined to one season. 
Midsummer with the fields ripe for harvest, the 
realization, not merely a symbol, of the Father- 
love that provides food for all of God’s children, 
has a message of beauty for all who are willing 
to see. While Autumn, the season of mellow 
fruitfulness, has beauties all its own. One of 
the greatest botanists, Kerner von Marilaun, 
says that nowhere in the world do we see such a 
variety of brilliant colors as is afforded by the 
autumn foliage in the United States. And we 
must remember that the beauty of Nature is 
more than skindeep. It was my good fortune to 
do some work in the botanical laboratory of the 
University of Wisconsin a few years ago. What 
interested me most of all was the fact that some 
of the most beautiful structures in plant life are 
hidden from the unaided eye. Here is a thin 
green strip of vegetation taken from the quiet 
waters of Lake Mendota. We place it under the 
compound microscope, and we see revealed the 
most beautiful of spirals, all of the wonderful 
structure of the Spirogyra. We have all seen 
pollen, the yellow dust of the blossom. If we 
place a single grain under the microscope, we shall 
be filled with wonder and surprise at the beauti- 
ful design with which Nature has adorned this 
grain of dust. And, if we look at other particles 
of pollen, we shall see a variety of forms, all mani- 
festations of the thread of beauty, which runs 
through the entire universe. 

We shall find that this beauty has inspired the 
tributes of.the greatest minds. John Fiske writes, 
“T often think when working over my plants of 
what Linnaeus once said of the unfolding of a 
blossom, ‘I saw God in His glory passing near me, 
and bowed my head in worship.’”’ We shall 
find a poet like Wordsworth, who sings: 
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To me the meanest flower that blows can 
give 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tears. 


Where then will this thought lead us? 
‘source of beauty must be Beauty. 

If we go to the Agassiz Museum of Harvard 

‘University, we shall find a collection of flowers 
worked in glass. So perfect are these reproduc- 
‘tions that when we see the prairie rose or the 
‘violet or the anemone, we imagine that the real 
‘blossom is before us. The student will here find 
iflowers and fruits from the Tropics, and from the 
‘Far East and the Far West. He can examine these 
‘specimens under his microscope, and he will find 
‘that they are exact, correct to the minutest de- 
‘tail. Here we have a creation which shows beauty. 
*Yet what should we say to a man who would enter 
‘this museum, who would look upon these wonder- 
ful works with admiration, and then would say, 
“T don’t believe anyone made these flowers. I 
‘do not believe that the skilled eye, the trained 
“hand, the scientific mind, the creative power of 
‘beauty is behind this work. Chance must have 
emade these flowers. Some chance must have 
brought them here and arranged them in order. 
‘I believe in these creations, but I don’t believe in 
‘their creator.’’ What answer would we give to 
“such a man? And what answer shall we give to 
‘the man who is surrounded by creations of in- 
‘finitely greater beauty, and yet says, “I believe 
‘in these creations, but I do not believe in their 
*Creator.”’ 
_ This very phase of Nature found one of its 
‘greatest exponents in Martin Luther. We know 
‘him as a man of Christian faith, who helped to 
‘restore the Bible and Christian belief as the 
‘fundamental principles of the Church. But how 
“many have heard his voice in his gentler moments 
when he speaks as a devout student of Nature? 

A garden calls out bursts of eloquence from 
him: beautiful sometimes as a finished piece of 
“poetry. 

_ One April day as he was watching the swelling 
buds, he exclaimed: 

“Praise be to God the Creator, who out of a 
dead world makes all alive again. See those shoots 
how they burgeon and swell. Image of the resur- 
‘rection of the dead! Winter is death —Summer 
‘is the resurrection. Between them is Spring and 
- Autumn, as the period of uncertainty and change. 
* The proverb says — 


The 


Trust not a day 
Ere birth of May. 


‘Let us pray our Father in Heaven to give us this 
day our daily bread.”’ 

“We are in the dawn of a new era,” he said 
another time, ‘‘we are beginning to think some- 
thing of the natural world which was ruined in 
Adams fall. We are learning to see all around us 
the greatness and glory of the Creator. We can 
see the Almighty hand — the infinite goodness — 
in the humblest flower. We praise Him — we 
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thank Him — we glorify Him — we recognize in 
Creation the power of His word. He spoke and 
it was there. The stone of the peach is hard, but 
the soft kernel swells and bursts it when the time 
comes. An egg — what a thing is that! If an 
egg had never been seen in Europe, and a traveler 
had brought one from Calcutta, how would all the 
world have wondered!’ 


And again: 


“Tf a man could make a single rose, we should 
give him an empire; yet roses, and flowers no less 
beautiful, are scattered in profusion over the 
world, and no one regards them.” 

It would be easy to add the testimony of other 
great men. We could point out that the spirit 
which caused the poets of the Old Testament 
to praise the Creator in His works, has found ex- 
pression in a great school of poets of whom 
Wordsworth and our own Bryant are among the 
chief. But we should not spend our time in what 
may seem to be mere sentamentalizing. As we 
leave this place of worship to enter what is essen- 
tially a larger place of worship, may it be with a 
very definite recognition of the principle, ‘‘He 
has made everything beautiful in its season,” a 
principle, which is clearly stated in the very first 
chapter of the Bible, “And God saw everything 
he had made, and behold, it was very good.” 

If we ask why Beauty exists, we shall find that 
it is most intimately connected with Order. When- 
ever a structure has strength, we shall find in it 
the lines which give the effect of beauty. We shall 
be justified in saying that there is a Page of 
Beauty in the Bible of Nature because there is 


A Page of Order. 


We read, ‘Thou hast ordered all things in 
measure and number and weight.’’ I presume 
that everywhere in the ordinary walks of life we 
recognize that order shows the existence of an 
orderer, a mind which directs and controls and 
creates order. We step into a great financial in- 
stitution, we see hundreds of clerks at work, we 
learn that the institution has clients in all parts 
of the United States, we are told that it handles 
millions of dollars and that the orderly arrange- 
ment of its affairs is so perfect that every cent is 
accounted for. I presume you will say, “Every 
sane man will acknowledge that this order is the 
result of an ordering mind, that not chance but 
thought has created this system.” 

We visit one of the great stores of some metrop- 
olis. We find that the entire world has contributed 
whatever is useful or beautiful or precious. We 
see palatial buildings filled with the product of 
human industry, we see thousands of willing, 
courteous employees working in perfect harmony. 
We find that the management of this establish- 
ment has an inventory so perfect that it can tell 
at any moment how many it has of many given 
article. We discover that all the possible needs of 
the community have been anticipated. I presume 
you will say: “Every thinking man will acknowl- 
edge that this order is the result of an ordering 
mind, that not chance but thought has created this 
system.” 
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We step into a home. Everything is neat and 
clean and attractive. Art has had its share in the 
decoration of the home. The children are cour- 
teous and obedient. We see everywhere the 
tokens of harmony and order and we recognize at 
once that this home shows the guiding mind of a 
loving mother’s care. This order has been the 
result of an ordering mind. 

And the opposite is true: ‘“Where there is no 
ordering mind, there we find disorder.” 

Not long ago I was driving over the prairies of 
western Nebraska. My companion pointed out a 
home and said, ‘‘No woman lives there.”’ “How 
do you know that?” I asked. He then called my 
attention to the condition of the house and its 
surroundings. Neglected, desolate, unkempt, 
the uncurtained windows, the barren yard in 
which no flowers had ever bloomed, the lack of 
order and of all the qualities which make home 
homelike showed that the loving, painstaking 
hand of a wife and mother were lacking. 

May we then say that from our ordinary inter- 
course we recognize that the absence of order 
indicates the absence of an ordering mind, and 
the presence of order indicates the presence of an 
ordering mind. 

When we turn to Nature, what do we find? 
Cosmos or chaos, law or anarchy, order or dis- 
order? 

We need only enter any laboratory, and we shall 
find that the revelation of Nature is a revelation of 
perfect order, that every scientific truth harmon- 
izes with every other scientific truth, that Nature 
is a realm of law. And how wonderfully does the 
natural law harmonize with the divinelaw. God in 
his Word pronounces the sternest ‘‘Thou shalt 
not’”’ to the man who would wander from the path 
of clean living. Nature enforces the same lesson 
with an equally stern “Thou must not,’ and 
provides a penalty which gives the sinner a very 
real retribution in this life. The Bible tells us that 
a drunkard cannot inherit the kingdom of Heaven. 
The Bible of Nature tells us that a drunkard 
cannot inherit whatever there is of kingship on 
this earth. The great moral counsels of the 
Bible, clean life, clean thought, industry, frugality, 
temperance are all in harmony with the teachings 
of Nature. He who would lead a happy life must 
come to realize that we live in a world of law and 
that only by living in harmony with this law can 
we avoid the inevitable penalty which is visited 
upon every law breaker. 

This is not mere sentiment, but a truth which 
can be applied with the greatest practical value. 
A Creator who is a God of order, a Creation which 
is a revelation of human order teach us that the 
life of man is to be lived and planned in harmony 
with the divine order. 

But we shall find out only a Page of Beauty 
and a Page of Order in the Bible of Nature, we 
shall also find 

A Page of Wonder. 

The Psalmist sings: 


Wonderful are thy works, 
And that my soul knoweth right well. 
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Nor shall we find that the sense of wonder is 
confined to the writers of the Bible. Listen to the 
oft quoted saying of Isaac Newton: 


“T do not know what I may appear to the world, 
but to myself I seem to have been only like a boy 
playing on the sea-shore, and diverting myself in 
now and then finding a smoother pebble or a 
prettier shell than ordinary, whilst the great ocean 
of truth lay all undiscovered before me.”’ 


When we think of the unsolved problems of 
life, we should probably find that most men of 
science would bear witness to the limitations of 
human knowledge, to the sense of wonder which 
must fill every student of the universe. 


The Bible contains much that is dark and hard 
to understand. The Bible of Nature contains 
just as much that is difficult and hard to under- 
stand. What is life? What is it that gives life 
to this seed? What is absent in this other that 
makes it lifeless? How can this food, this bread 
be transformed into a living, thinking human 
being? To take an illustration with which we 
are all familiar: sap rises in trees. We are ac- 
quainted with the forces which cause the sap to 
rise in trees of ordinary height. Yet here we 
find an unsolved problem. You may turn to any 
authority on botany, and you will find the follow- 
ing extract corroborated: 


“Though the forces named above undoubtedly 
exert a powerful influence over sap movement, 
their combined action has not been proved cap- 
able of lifting the current to a height of more than 
200 feet, while in the giant redwoods of Cali- 
fornia and in the towering blue gums of Australia, 
it is known to reach a height of more than 400 
feet. The active force exerted by the cell proto- 
plasm has been suggested as an effective cause, 
but as the upward flow takes place through the 
cells of the xylem which contain no protoplasm, 
the explanation is inadequate, and we must be 
content, in the present state of our knowledge, 
to accept the fact as one which science has yet to 
account for.’’ Andrew’s Practical Course in 
Botany, Sections 125-129. 


To the man who does not believe in the Bible 
because he does not understand all of it, we may 
well say that the man who will believe only what 
he can understand will not travel far in the 
world of thought. I could quote from a great, a 
very great number of poets and thinkers who 
emphasize the thought that there is wonder in 
this world, but I shall only repeat a few unfamiliar 
lines from Walt Whitman: 


I believe a leaf of grass is no less than the 
journey-work of the stars, | 
And the running blackberry would adorn 
the parlors of heaven, 
And the narrowest hinge in my hand puts 
to scorn all machinery, 
And a mouse is a miracle enough to stag- 
ger sextillions of infidels. 
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~ But some one may say, “If the Bible of Nature 
ith its pages of Beauty and Order and Wonder 
eaches us so much, why do we need any other 
ible, why do we need the revealed Word of 
js0d?” ‘‘My friend,’ I should say, “there are 
‘ome pages missing in the Bible of Nature. It 
alls that sin will be punished, but it tells nothing 
if a Saviour from sin. It tells us nothing of the 
liternal world. It leaves the question, ‘If a man 
lies, shall he live again?’ unanswered. It does not 
‘live us the wonderful revelation of God as a loving 
“‘ather which we find in the teachings of Jesus. 
‘We need both revelations; they do not contradict, 
they supplement each other. As Christians we 
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must needs be devout students of the revelation 
God gives us in His Holy Word and in Nature.” 

Let us then be thankful to the Creator for his 
two-fold revelation. . We need his Revealed Word 
for the precious promises of redemption, of salva- 
tion from sin, messages which are found only 
there. But we can also realize that in Nature we 
have the divine truth showing us the Creator as 
the All-ordering Mind, the source of Beauty and 
Order and Wonder. May we like the Psalmist 
find that all of God’s works praise God, and may 
we view his creation with the reverence which 
every child should bring to the all-sustaining 
Father. 


The Garden Life 


REV. ROYAL E. 


‘Text: ‘For we are labourers together with God; 
‘ve are God’s husbandry, ye are God’s building.” 
, Cor. 3:9. 


' “Ye are God’s husbandry,” or, more collo- 
ge “Ye are God’s tilled land, God’s garden.” 
‘The religion of the Bible, both Old and New 
‘Testaments, is a religion of the great out-of-doors. 
‘t breathes of the mountains, the sea-shore, the 
‘Hesert, the country field, the hill-side, the river 
alley, the fertile plain and garden, blue skies, and 
Jinging birds, and happy Nature. There isa fresh- 
“aess and a buoyancy to the religion of the Bible, 
s9ecause it grew and developed, not in musty cell 
jor darkened cloister, but in the open world of 
vight and air and sunshine, out ‘‘where the winds 
sweep joy and the angels sing.” The very first 
(story told in the Bible is told of a garden, ‘‘a place 
pleasant to the sight and good for food,”’ a place 
created for man’s enjoyment, as well as for his 
pase. It was the quiet of the garden that Jesus 
sought on the very evening when he was betrayed, 
¢and the narrative says that in the place where he 
was crucified there was a garden, and in the 
garden a new sepulchre, and there they laid 
\. esus. His last resting-place was exactly where 
he himself might have selected it, in the quiet and 
‘beauty of a garden, for his life was the garden-sort 
(of life. 
i ' We are all familiar with gardens and gardening. 
‘SWe wait for Spring’s return to see the first green 
ec break above the earth in our flower gardens; 
‘swe look for the first crocus, or for the first seed 
‘Sor bulb, to push above the earth to the sunlight. 
“When cares annoy us, and when burdens. weigh 
us down, and our spirits are depressed, we find 
‘that an hour or two in the garden opens the heart 
‘for the return of joy, and trust, and faith. Our 
‘Uspirits are calmed, and the shadows disappear, 
after friendly companionship with the voices of 
the garden. 
| i The garden, like many objects of Nature, speaks 
to us a manifold message of spiritual truth. (1) In 
the first place, the garden tells us of beauty. I 
think that it was Ruskin who once said that the 
| person who can’t see beauty even in a plowed 
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field is unable to see beauty in anything. How 
much less can he see the beauty of a growing 
garden! The eye trained to catch the timely 
glimpses of beauty can see in the first green shoots 
above the ground a sight that is colored with 
mystery and romance, commonplace only to the 
spiritually blind. And when warm rains and 
summer suns beckon the multiple colors of red 
and scarlet, and blue and purple, to come forth, | 
and the flowers dance to the wind’s rhythm in a 
riot of color —here we see a beauty that the 
artist’s skill can ne’er depict nor human hand 
imitate. 


(2) The garden speaks to us not alone of beauty, 
but also of contentment. We find it in the same 
place year after year, ready to fulfill its purpose, 
and to yield its fruit and flower in their proper 
season. It is not like spray on ocean waves, nor 
as mist lingering over the mountain crags at dawn, 
nor as snow-flakes blown about by wintry gusts — 
the garden is something permanent, attractive to 
folks of settled, stable natures. Gypsies are not 
garden-makers; nomadic wanderers are never 
garden-folk, nor are dwellers in tents and tene- 
ments. Rather, garden folk are settled; we know 
where to find them — loving their homes and their 
soil — not sojourners, but citizens that are de- 
pendable. 

(3) And the garden is primarily a place of life, 
not merely a plot of ground. It differs from a 
desert, because it is a place where plants and 
flowers grow, and where life is breaking forth 
’neath every clod and stone. It is something 
productive, as well as beautiful, bearing fruit, 
or vegetables, or food, for use. In a museum at 
Harvard University, there is the marvelous 
collection of glass flowers, made of perfect dimen- 
sion and color. Beautiful as they are, as an ex- 
pression of man’s creative skill and genius, never- 
theless there is lacking the message of produc- 
tive life, that is voiced in every growing field 
and garden. 

Beauty — contentment — productive life! This 
is the spiritual message that we may hear the 
garden speak, and “Ye are God’s husbandry, God’s 
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tilled land, God’s garden.’’ The soul is a garden, 
and every life may be a garden-sort of life. 


1. In the first place, each soul may be a garden 
of matchless beauty, a place where beauty lives, 
and grows, and radiates. Someone has said that 
God must like beauty and be fond of color. Else 
why should He paint the sky blue, and the fields 
green? Why should He, in spring-time, tinge the 
flowers with all the colors so pleasing to the eye, 
and, in Autumn, kindle a great conflagration of 
gold and purple and brown? It was Ruskin who 
said that of all the gifts God gave the human eye, 
nothing is so holy and sacred as color. We would 
soon grow weary of existence, if we were forced 
to live in a colorless, unattractive world, a drab 
monotony of dark and light, modified with no 
tints and shades of color. 


The artist must paint the scenes that delight his 
eyes. The musician must play the melodies that 
are singing in his soul. The poet must pen the 
verses that take form within his heart. So, the 
creative work of God must reflect something of 
the character of God Himself. Hence, we might 
ask ourselves, ‘If God loves beauty in the phy- 
sical world of nature, if He is pleased with the charm 
of color in bird and field and flower, isn’t it rea- 
sonable to suppose that He also delights in every 
glimpse of beauty that He sees in our hearts and 
souls? We may have faith that He created souls 
to be beautiful, as well as good, fair and lovely 
and attractive, as well as morally right and truth- 
ful. Beauty, as well as strength, is in His sanc- 
tuary. Only a thing of beauty, we might say, 
following the suggestion of Keats, will remain a 
joy forever in heaven, and increase in loveliness 
throughout eternity, and only a soul that has 
made its own some measure of loveliness would 
be in harmony with the environment of God, 
which must be a realm of perfect beauty. 


We are living in a utilitarian age, an age that 
values architecture, commercial products, natural 
scenery, homes, and schools, according to their 
usefulness, and efficiency, and economy. The 
aesthetic is, for many, a negligible factor. We for- 
get that these values of efficiency, and economy 
and usefulness, are but transient, and that they 
are of value only as they are stepping-stones to 
things of eternal value, such as life, and truth, 
and goodness, and beauty. The garden-life is 
the life of fadeless beauty, ready to make some con- 
tribution to the eternal beauty of heaven, and 
thereby add some measure of delight to the soul 
of its Creator. 


2. Likewise, each soul may be a garden of 
contentment. Spiritual contentment is not mere 
satisfaction with things as they are; rather, it is 
an attitude of soul and spirit; it is abiding trust in 
God; it is the peace of a God-filled and a God-led 
life; it is the sustained optimism that trust in 
God always creats. Jesus’ life was a life of joy- 
ous optimism. To be sure, he had experiences that 
must have rent his soul with anguish, and broken 
his heart with the bitterness of pain. He had drunk 
deeply from the wells of anxiety and misunder- 
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_ standing, and there was much to drive away tl 


smile from his face, and the song from his lips - 
and yet his life was a life of sustained contentmen 
Beneath the surface of the sea, there are depth 
that are never disturbed nor ruffled by the passin 
storms and waves above; and deep within tk 
soul of the Master there were depths of conten 
ment which remained forever unaffected by th 
surface bitterness of life. 


8. Finally, the garden-life is the life that | 
productive. “By their fruits,’ said Jesus, ‘“‘Yy 
shall know them.” A garden differs from a neg 
lected lot, grown to weeds, by the sort of thing 
that the garden produces — fruit, and vegetable 
and flowers — all because the garden is cultivatec 
and tilled, and planted, and watered. The garde 
is never an accident, but is the result of careft 
planning, and of constant care. It is so also i 
the spiritual life. The fruit of character is neve 
produced by accident or chance. It develops b 
constant care and cultivation. The garden of th 
soul would soon become an arid waste-land, if i 
were not cultivated, and planted, and constantl. 
refreshed with the dew of heavenly grace. A twe 
fold task is needed to make our lives complete 
ourselves and God, for ‘‘Ye are God’s fellow 
workers, God’s garden.”’ We find that we are no 
only the garden itself, but also fellow-workme 
with the master Gardener of time and destiny. 


In the garden of the soul, there are liable t 
spring up weeds, as well as flowers, weeds tha 
must be rooted out —the weeds of jealousy, 0 
hate, of envy, of selfishness, of suspicion, of im 
purity, and distrust. It is little use to trim of 
the tops, or even to cut them close to the ground 
for they will soon return; they must be rooted ou 
bodily and completely, or they will crowd out th 
things that are fairer and lovelier. The flower 
of truth, and beauty, and love, and purity, anc 
kindliness, and trust, will bloom only in a wel 
cultivated garden-sort of life, in an environmen 
that is healthful and pure, and invigorating. Th: 
productive life is the life that is living in th: 
best environment. Out in the West, a small 
twisted tree may be seen high on the mountair 
side, close to the timber line. It struggles courage 
ously, but is useless and fruitless. The same 
tree, down lower in the valley, where conditions o: 
moisture and soil were more favorable, woulc 
develop into an object of use and beauty. A 
modern spiritual atmosphere is playing havoc wit 
many lives that otherwise might become fair anc 
lovely creatures in the garden of the soul. Neglect 
of spiritual enrichment, failure to cultivate the 
heart and soul life, are the greatest dangers that 
threaten to undermine the lives of individuals 
and of the Church. It must become the aim ol 
the Church of God to fashion the world into a 
garden, where there shall be grown and nourished, 
lives that are beautiful, and stable, and produc- 
tive of the highest fruits of the spirit, lives that 
are fit to be fellow-workmen with the master 
Gardener, to be a garden that shall bring delight 
into his heart, to be a building that shall be worthy 
to enshrine his own eternal Spirit, 
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most churches and ministers. 


Aeons ago, there was conceived in the mind of 
_ God, the divine dream of the ages. Long before 


* the world took shape and form, there arose a vision 
| before his eyes. 
_ Universe transformed into a garden, producing 


It was the vision of the whole 


throughout eternity a community of souls to 
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enjoy eternal companionship with Himself. He 
has planted the seed of life and immortality in the 
soul of man. It is ours to cultivate and till and 
water the garden, until there shall be produced 
those beautiful and useful souls, that were con- 
ceived in the mind of God before Creation’s dawn. 


The Gospel for Low Tide 


REV. CLAUDE ALLEN McKAY, D.D. 


“Tn the morning, rising up a great while before 


day, He went out, and departed into a solitary 


place, and there prayed.’’-— Mark 1:35. 


This is August; and that means “low tide’’ for 
It is easy to see the 
value and harness the power of “high tide;”’ but of 


- what value is low tide, and has it any power that 


‘ we should desire it? 


Some people know how to 


- work but have never learned how to play. Some 


duties demand the steady, hard pull. 


- The third group, needing this Gospel, 


_ know how to drive to get somewhere but do not 


know what to do when the drive is over. 


Three ages need the “Gospel for Low Tide.” 
The young people need it because they are inclined 


to think of their own life as interesting if well filled 


with ‘thrills,’ and exceedingly drab and dull if 
Mature 
“men and women who feel the necessity and the 

rewards of hard work need to know the Gospel of 
_asane, re-creating rest. Life, like music, owes its 


) quality to well-placed and _ well-proportioned 


‘Sests,’’ no less than the notes of clarity and force. 
includes 
those whose life work is mostly completed, and 


| the autumn of life has come offering its peculiar 
- gifts of beauty and bounty. To avoid pessimism 


(- and cynicism, to cherish the privileges of a ripe 


if 


( 


I 


( 


~—to grow old beautifully and joyously! 


| Sees and calm trust, to find God as truly 

present in the Autumn of life as in the eager 
“1 Springtime or in the burden and heat of Summer 
Ah! 
that calls for a great Gospel—the Gospel for 
Low Tide! 


So I bid you listen to St. Mark, as he tells 
us here in his opening chapter, of that strange 


- Person who walked the shores of Galilee for a 
_ time, demonstrating a way of life which alter- 


nated successfully between action and repose, 
between high tide and low tide, between a self- 
giving service and a Divine-restoring silence. For 


- I feel that Whittier has perfectly described our 
' Lord’s prayer retreats: 


“He knelt to share with Thee 
The silence of eternity, 
Interpreted by love.”’ 


Jesus sought often the wilderness and the soli- 


i tary place that — alone with God—he might 


bring all his thoughts, plans and purposes into 


ithe pure light of God’s presence, and refine them 


as gold tried in a furnace and, renewed, revitalized 
and divinely motivated, he went forth with a new 


power and wisdom. Then “the people were 
astonished, saying, whence hath this man this 
wisdom?’’ For “he taught them as one having 
authority, and not as the scribes.’’ And others 
exclaimed, ‘“‘Never man spake like this man.” 


There is a reason for such a career. Always, 
however, it is the “high tide’”’ strength and service 
which attracts the attention of the crowd, wins 
the admiration of critics and makes history, which 
too often leads us to imagine that only the ‘‘high 
tide’ periods are important: The “low tides’’ 
must be idled away or grimly endured, we think. 
If we could only live from crest to crest, from one 
excitement to another, from one activity to 
another without those monotonous interludes of 
“low tide!’’ Thus we play the fool and rather 
bitterly chide the Creator who made human life 
like the landscape — not all hilltops but deep 
valleys in between, not all days of burning sun- 
shine but shadow-canopied days with rain when 
the plants ‘“‘make root’’ and wise people unstring 
their nerves and rest. 


Everywhere the universe seems to pulsate like 
the ocean in its tides, which ebb and flow twice 
in twenty-four hours. Likewise we have day 
and night — meant for activity and repose. One 
might question whether those who turn day into 
night and night into day, that they may serve 
the gods of Baal and Bachus, are not out of tune 
with God and life, and fighting against the stars! 


Our seasons also alternate—summer and 
winter, heat and cold, growth and rest, activity 
and repose —like the pulse beat of a mighty 
Power which makes for world order and progress. 
We are told that in our human order of life the 
same law is operative. Human vitality is daily at 
“high tide’’ at about eleven a.m. and at “‘low tide” 
a few hours before dawn. Labor statisticians say 
that a certain day in the week our energy is at full 
strength and another day it is at low or ebb tide. 
In our northern climate, they say May and 
October mark high tide, while February and 
August mark our ebb tide. 


It is not different in our mental life. The wise 
student, writer and preacher will take the forenoon 
for study and the afternoon for activity. There 
are days when “‘the muse’”’ is with us, and creative 
thinking flows like a song, while another day 
“the windows of heaven’? seem to be closed 
and we have no inspiration. The soul, Dr. G. G. 
Atkins reminds us, has its tidal waves, subtle 
and vast, seasons of faith and certainty then again 
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days of depression and doubt. So Dr. Atkins 
declares, ‘‘The most significant thing in any man’s 
life is that to which he turns when his strength is 
spent.”’ 
: Jesus sought the templed hills, the sanctuary 
of silence, or the quiet home with a fellowship of 
kindred hearts at Bethany, or with his chosen few 
— “let us go aside and rest.’’ 

Dare we name what we turn to in our ebb tides, 
our leisure hours or holidays or vacation? How 
few seek recreation. How few recognize that the 
batteries must be recharged — yes, recharged by 
a greater Power, a Power not of ourselves. How 
many seek distraction, diversion, to drink at 
the poison stream of dissipation! You know 
why two buildings are most frequently and luxuri- 
ously built in our cities these days — hotels and 
theatres! The worship of Mammon answers the 
eall, ‘Eat, drink and be merry!”’ Often that is 
called, “‘seeing life,’ rather it is ‘‘tasting death,” 
for the simple reason that he who spends the 
periods meant for renewal and revitalizing in and 
exhausting and devitalizing dissipation is plainly 
afool. Instead of using those periods preparing to 
live and enjoy a fuller, richer life, he is condemn- 
ing himself not only to a nervous breakdown but 
to a slow but sure death of the real man. 
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It depends on who and what we are. Man has 
a dignity akin to divinity, or he is merely a clever 
beast of the field. Man joins hand and heart with 
an unseen Partner and feels in his being the 
heartbeat of the Infinite, or else he is an alien on 
the shore of a meaningless universe waiting the 
sad benediction of oblivion. Must we learn what 
and who we are through spiritual bankruptcy, 
moreal disaster and personal despair — the bitter 
wail of an immortal soul which has been cruci- 
fied on the gilded cross of physical pleasure and 
mental dissipation! 


Twice in twenty-four hours the tides surge in 
from the great ocean depths to bring food and 
cleansing to the shores, making them habitable 
for mankind instead of reeking with filth and death. 
Likewise twice in twenty-four hours the tides 
recede into the bosom of the great deep ocean, 
soiled and discolored from contact with con- 
taminated shores of human habitation, and there 
they are bathed in the cool briny depths of the 
blue ocean that they may return again to cleanse 
and sweeten our shores. Life is like that. The 
Christ-life, whether in Him or in us, alternates 
between activity and repose, high tide and low 
tide, a self-giving service and a Divine-restoring 
rest. 


The Common People Heard Him Gladly 


REV. HOWARD B. WARREN, A.M., S.T.M. 


“The common people heard Him gladly.”— 
Mark 12:37. 


Human rights have never been witHout a cham- 
pion. God has always raised up seers, prophets, 
and teachers who have heard the cry of humanity 
and have given their lives for the common weal. 
There have been periods in history which have 
been dark, and where the masses have been down- 
trodden, but sooner or later God has sent them a 
deliverer. He has never allowed any of His 
people to suffer indefinitely. This was the reason 
why God sent His only begotten Son to this 
earth. He came to seek and to save that which 
was lost. Multitudes were looking for light and 
did not know where to find it. Jesus came to 
supply every need which the human soul craves. 
It was his high privilege to give to mankind a way 
of life that should finally lift all to the throne 
of God. Wherever he went he found those who 
were happy to hear what he had to say. Let us 
try to ascertain why this was true. 


1. The common people heard him gladly be- 
cause he was their friend. They felt and believed 
that here was a man who really and truly cared for 
them. He saw things from their own standpoint, 
and boldly spoke out his own convictions. He 
championed their cause. For years they had 
been oppressed by the technicalities and the 
minute interpretations of the law. Jesus cleared 
the air by getting down to the fundamental 


things of the Spirit. He made religion a joy in- 
stead of a sorrow, a blessing instead of a curse, 
a boon instead of a burden. He gave vocal 
expression to their thoughts and desires. He 
dared to speak out their sentiments. Many of 
the people of his day were timid and afraid of 
the higher powers; but Jesus knew that he was 
right, and he feared no man. From the beginning 
of his ministry Jesus gave himself unstintedly to 
all who needed him. He was always a friend to the 
friendless, and an ever-present help in time of 
need. Instead of going to the upper classes, he 
went to the common people. He made it his busi- 
ness to help them in every way possible, so that 
when he spoke they were always glad to listen 
to him. A friend himself, he made friends every- 
where. 


2. The common people heard him gladly be- 
cause he emphasized the worth of every human 
soul. Personality was very sacred to him, and 
he stressed its value at all times. In the parables 
of the lost sheep, the lost coin, and the lost boy, 
we have Jesus giving us the supreme lessons of 
life. He placed always first things first. Jesus 
associated with the outcasts of his day. He 
recognized no class distinctions or artificial barriers 
which man had erected. They were all the children 
of God, and each was of infinite worth in the sight 
of God. He saw values where others did not, and 
he offered to help those whom the synagogue 
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‘and society had refused to help. Jesus looked for 
‘and found good in every person. In Mary Mag- 
dalene he saw traits of true greatness. In vacillat- 
‘ing Peter he saw a man upon whom he could build 
‘his church. In the woman at the well he saw a 
‘gem fit for a royal diadem. In a Roman soldier 
she had not found so great a faith, no, not in all 
‘Israel. In the thief on the cross he saw material 
‘fit for paradise. Jesus saw always the latent 
“powers in people and desired to have them de- 
“veloped. He knew that in the multitudes of people 
vonly a few would have the chance to develop their 
‘talents and bring to fruition their latent possi- 
jbilities. When Jesus spoke he made all feel that 
ithey were of infinite value. They were not slaves 
jor chattel, but children of the heavenly king. 
_Every life was to be given an opportunity to 
‘develop itself to the full, and to make its own 
scontribution to society. He recognized all too 
clearly that: 


“Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


Because he was willing to give all a chance to 
‘climb in this life and to make the most out of 
‘themselves, the masses were pleased to listen to 
him. 

3. The common people heard him gladly be- 
cause he offered hope to them. Others had only 
despair, but Christ looked into the future and 
“saw good forthcoming. Jesus recognized that 

- evil was in the world, but he refused to be pessi- 
_mistic about the final outcome of everything. 
| His life was not surrounded by fears and evil fore- 
‘ podings. Life presented many problems to him, 
+ but they did not overwhelm him. Wherever he 
| »went he shed abroad optimism. No wails or com- 
: plaints were ever uttered by him. He was master 
: of every situation, and all difficulties disappeared 
( under his matchless power. No person in sorrow, 
“ trouble, or pain was ever turned away unhelped. 
| To the epileptic boy he stretched forth a healing 
“ hand, to sinking Peter he put forth a saving arm, 
- and to the sinful woman he offered sympathy and 
forgiveness. He turned darkness into light, and 
‘ restored hope to those who were despondent. 
- Jesus scanned the horizon from every quarter and 
| saw no reason for gloom or doubt. His heavenly 
- Father was in control of the universe, and no one 
"need have any fear. This spirit he inculcated into 
"every one who came in contact with him. The 
; 
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|! 
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_ clouds would soon disappear but the sunshine 
‘would last forever. Because of his cheerfulness 
‘and good humor Jesus found always attentive 


_ listeners. 


_ 4. Jesus was heard gladly by the common 
‘people because he taught the principle of love. 
People were to love each other. War, hate, and 
envy were to be destroyed and love was to reign 
; supreme. Jesus loved everyone, even his enemies. 


a ; 
a He loved all sincerely and thus drew around him 
f 


iS 


a 


a great many different kinds of people. Jesus 
had a constructive program. He was positive 
rather than negative in all his work. The Ten 
Commandments are negative in character while 
the commandments that Jesus gave are positive. 
He was a builder and he knew that any structure 
that was to endure must be built on mutual good 
will and love. Therefore he taught people to 
love each other. He was loving himself, therefore 
others loved him. He was sympathetic with all 
he met, and he entered into their lives with a help- 
ful spirit. 

We have seen how that Jesus was a friend to all, 
how he emphasized the worth and value of every 
human soul, how he offered hope to all, and how 
he taught and exemplified love. Is it any wonder 
therefore, that the common people heard him 
gladly whenever he spoke to them? Here was a 
man who had the interests of humanity on his 
heart, and he was willing to give even his life 
that the world might be the better thereby. May 
we be as eager to hear the words of this man of 
Galilee, and hearing, go forth to live as he would 
have us. 


Chrisianity in Court 
(Continued from page 1192) 


written years after the events occurred. 
We reply, those years were spent in daily 
preaching and recounting the occurrences. 
Thus they were vividly and indelibly im- 
pressed upon their consciousness! 


3. 


Their number and the consistency of their 
testimony. 


The statements of one witness are greatly 
strengthened if borne out by the testimony 
of another. These men do not contradict 
one another. Two honest men may tell 
different stories of the same thing as a result 
of a defect of sight, a different point of view, 
faulty hearing or some kindred trouble. 
The mere omission of a story told by some 
other witness is no discrepancy. There may 
even be variations as to time and place of a 
given event without vitiating the record. 
For example — Philo says, the embassy 
of the Jews which was sent to oppose the 
execution of the order to place the EKm- 
peror’s statue in the Jewish temple at 
Jerusalem set out on their mission in 
harvest time, while Josephus says it was 
in seed time. In English history Lord 
Claredon says that a certain nobleman was 
sentenced to be hung, and the sentence was 
executed the same day, while four other 
historians say that he was sentenced on 
Saturday and hung on Monday. Yet no 
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one questions that the embassy was sent, 
or that the English nobleman was exe- 
cuted. The very discrepancies are a strong 
argument for their general reliability, 
authenticity and accuracy! 


The four accounts are either fact or fic- 
tion. If fictitious they were made up in 
one of two ways — separately orin collusion! 
They cannot have been made up separately 
and independently for the agreements are too 
many. It is equally evident that they 
could not have been compiled in collusion 
for the differences are too noticeable! They, 
therefore, must be simple statements of 
fact! 


Consider, also, the straightforward and 
artless nature of their testimony. Jesus 
was not recognized at once. He appeared 
to no enemy. He appeared only occasion- 
ally after His death. There were long 
periods when He was not seen, and when He 
appeared to Mary He forbade her to touch 
Him! All these things give the skeptic op- 
portunity of scoffing. Why are they told? 
Because they are true! There runs through 
all the testimony a simple note to be ex- 
pected when men are telling of what actual- 
ly happened. John and Peter both start for 
the tomb —running! But John outruns 
Peter, who was older. John was timid and 
didn’t enter the tomb, but Peter — the 
impetuous — rushed in! How simple. 
How absolutely artless and true to what we 
know of those two men! 


4. 


Does the testimony conform with ex- 
perience? 

One’s answer to this depends upon his 
thought of what is termed in law ‘“‘ante- 
cedent probability.”” Their testimony cer- 
tainly conformed with their experience of 
Jesus. They had been with Him three 
years. They had seen the wondrous works 
wrought by Him; the lame healed, the 
dead raised, the blind restored to sight. 
It is not expected that their testimony 
agree with common experience, for Jesus 
was uncommon! When we ask if their 
testimony accords with experience, we must 
ask — Whose experience? The experience 
of the man of the world? The answer is an 
emphatic, No! But if the experience of 
the Christian is meant, then the answer will 
be an equally emphatic, Yes! There are 
hundreds of thousands of men and women 
with whose experience the testimony does 
agree. The testimony agreed with the 
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experience of Lazarus! The testimony 
agreed with the experience of the Magda- 
lene! The testimony agreed with the ex- 
perience of the widow of Nain and with that 
of every baffled and broken life that has in 
all the years, found shelter and life and 
refreshment and new courage in this Man’s 
arms! 


3: 
Does the testimony agree with the sur- 
rounding circumstances? 
Peter had denied Him. The risen Christ 
said, ‘‘Go and tell the disciples — and 
Peter!” In harmony with the circumstances! 


We find that the accounts supplement one 
another. Matthew (26:68) says that they 
smote Him and then told Him to prophesy 
who did it! Luke (22:64) says that it was 
after they had blindfolded Him that they 
smote Him. 


When the five thousand were fed, Jesus 
asked Philip where to buy bread for the 
multitude (John 6:5). John (1:44) tells us 
that Philip was from Bethsaida, and Luke 
(9:10) tells us that the feeding of the five 
thousand took place in Bethsaida. Philip 
would naturally know where the bread 
shops were! ; 

They preached Christ openly, telling of 
His life, His work,. His death and of His re- 
surrection. They were preaching to people 
who had seen and known Him. Why did 
their testimony go unchallenged if it was 
untrue? Their declarations as to His 
life and His death were evidently 7m accord 
with the circumstances, else they would have 
been at once silenced. 


These men walked out into the city which 
had put their Master to death and boldly 
declared that He had risen from the dead! 
The rulers raged. Why did they not con- 
tradict them and show that He had not 
risen from the dead? They could not! 
The guards said that the body was stolen 
while they slept. . Such testimony may be 
summarily dismissed for no man is _ per- 
mitted to testify as to what happened while, ac- 
cording to his own statement, he was asleep! 

The most convincing proof, however, of 
His resurrection is the change in the lives 
of the disciples themselves. They were, 
after His death, a band of miserably dis- 
appointed men. They were in the deepest 
despondency. They felt themselves de- 
ceived. ‘‘We had hoped that it was He who 
should restore Israel,’’ they told the Stranger 
as they walked to Emmaus. And then, we 
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find them 
- Jewish populace, who had crucified Him, 
- boldly declaring His resurrection! 
defied Kings and Princes and Priests in 
' preaching this doctrine. 


‘ had not seen Him. 
had not seen Him we have the unthinkable 


body! 


standing before the hostile 
They 


They either knew 
they had seen Him or they knew they 
If they knew that they 


spectacle of men who are laying down 
their lives, suffering martyrdom, for what 
they know to be a falsehood. Such a thing 
is contrary to all reason. This argument of 
the marvelous change in the men is un- 
answerable. It greatly influenced Robert E. 
Speer, and will convince any man who 


thinks carefully. 


Some ingenious explanations have been 
advanced to explain the resurrection. 

Schenkel, an infidel writer, says it is an 
undisputed fact that the tomb was found 


empty in the early morning of the first day 
_of the week following the crucifixion. 


He 
thinks, however, that the disciples stole the 
If so, we are face to face with a 
miracle more astounding than that of the 
resurrection itself! Could a band of beaten 
and baffled men steal a body, and then be so 
inspired by the empty tomb as to defy Kings, 
live a life of hardship in the proclamation of 
the miserable falsehood, and finally lay down 
their lives for it? Wonderful miracle — 


Renan calls it an hallucination. He says, 


“The vision of an infatuated woman gave 
' to the world a risen Christ.” 


He thinks 


‘’Mary was in love with Christ and sorrowed 


- so for Him that she thought she saw Him! 


We answer — could an hallucination con- 


, vince a Matthew, a doubting Thomas, a 
~ Saul of Tarsus? 


~ planation is absurd. 


Strauss says it was visionary. This ex- 
It sometimes has 


‘ happened that one man has been deceived 
' by a vision, but 7t 7s impossible to deceive 


five hundred people at one time with a vision! 
Another theory, not so frequently ad- 


“ vaneed now, is that which declared that 


- Christ was not dead when put in the tomb! 
This position is scientifically untenable. 


There is in all history only one record of a 


man having been crucified and not dying. 
_ Josephus records that instance, and so fear- 


ful was the strain on the man’s constitution 
that he was a gibbering idiot the remainder 
of his life. The spear thrust — the blood 


and water, are eloquent testimony to the 


| death of Christ. 


These conflicting theories and explana- 
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tions are amusing. They form what is 
known in law as “inconsistent defenses.” 
A man borrowed a kettle. He returned it 
cracked. When sued by the owner for 
damages he defended himslf on three points: 
1. “TI didn’t borrow the kettle.’”’ 2. “It was 
eracked when I got it.’’ 3. “I returned it in 
perfect condition, no crack was in it.” 


Paths of Progress 

(Continued from page 1201) 
do less than we ought unless we do all that 
we can. We can do infinitely more than 
strike when the iron is hot, we can make it 
hot by striking. We can do better than 
wait for something to turn up, we can go 
out and turn it up. The world may owe us 
a living, but we must be our own collectors. | 
God gives every bird its food, but he does 
not throw it into the nest. It is foolish 
for us, therefore, to sit down in the meadow 
and wait for the cow to back up and be 
milked, we must go after the cow. 

A man will remain a rag-picker if he has 
only the vision of a rag-picker. Nature 
takes it for granted that we desire the 
things toward which we are headed and she 
helps us to them. Blessed the impulse that 
enables our hearts to give hearty response 
to the words of one of our poets: 


“T’m tired of sailing my little boat 
Far inside of the harbor bar; 
I want to be out where the big ships float 
Out on the deep where the great ones 


” 


are. 


That is the spirit of America. The thing 
beyond us above us let it shine down upon 
us until it draws us up into itself as the sun 
draws the moisture from the vast ocean 
that the earth may be watered anew and 
give forth aboundantly. 

Life to be really successful in the truest 
and fullest sense of that term must rest 
upon a moral foundation. It will not be 
possible for us to put the best into life nor 
get the best out of life unless we endeavor to 
develop that type of character that will 
stand the test of eternity. It is highly im- 
portant that we be true to Christ whose 
authority and memory are reverenced in all 
places of His dominion. He worked the 
works of Him that sent Him until on the 
Cross he cried with his expiring breath “It 
is finished.”?’ And so while we work our 
mind we must also mind our work until we 
too can say “‘It is finished.” 
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It is impossible for anyone to pace the 
paths of progress who is not in possession of 
a faith and enthusiasm that enables him. to 


see the goal in the distance and to become 


blind to the obstacles in the way or at 
least that enables him to turn the arrows 
that are flung at him into rungs in his 
ladder of ascent and the stones that are 
hurled at him into his enduring monument 
for work well done. 


It is possible for each of us to see an angel 
in the stone and even if we are unsuccess- 
ful in getting it out the very effort to do so 
saves us from sordidness and the shame of 
not aspiring. It is possible for us to be- 
come architects of a great plan of service or 
we may if we desire be imitators of the 
plans of others. We may be in the baleony 
as hero worshippers or on the platform as 
the hero or: heroine. We may remain in 
the gallery as spectators or we may be in 
the arena with the thrill of victory throb- 
bing in our breast. We may lead or we may 
be led. We may use life or just let life 
use us. We may work by the clock or we 
may work by the job. We may climb to 
the summit of noble achievement or remain 
on the low land of mediocre service. We 
are endowed with the prerogatives to be- 
come masters in the vineyards of life or 
we may remain slaves in the market place. 
We may pace the paths of progress or we 
may plod down the passage of poyerty. It 
rests entirely with us, for with H. E. Henley 
each of us can say: 


“T am the master of my fate, 
I am the Captain of my soul.” 


Therefore: 


“Tf we covet (life’s great) prize 
Climb her heights and take it, 
In ourselves our future lies 
Life is what we make it.”’ 


If we do our best we need have no fear 
of “‘blushing unseen and wasting our fra 
grance on the desert air.”’ “‘If’’ as Elbert Hub- 
bard said, ‘“‘we can write a better book, 
preach a better sermon or make a better 
mouse-trap than our neighbor, the world 
will make a beaten path to our door even 
though we build our house in the woods.” 


The wisest dog of today knows no more 
than if he had lived 5,000 years ago. The 
bee’s geometry, the spider’s web, the bird’s 
nest, the ant’s colony are no different today 
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than they were when man first trod the 
morn of his creation. But every generation 
of man since Adam is wiser than the one 
preceding largely because men have con- 
ducted their lives on such principals as 
those of which St. Paul speaks, realizing 
they have ‘‘not already attained neither are 
already perfect, they reach forth unto those 
things which are before and press toward 
the mark.” ‘‘They give to the world the 
best they have, and the best comes back 
to them.” 

Letting well enough alone is a foolish 
motto in the lives of those who want to get 
ahead. For the simple reason that nothing 
is well enough —if one can do it better. 
And if each individual is to take the words of 
Longfellow seriously regarding his own 
vocation then there need be no limit to the 
effort for perfection. 


“T see, but cannot reach the height, 
That lies forever in the light.” 


There is an old Spanish proverb which 
says: “Enjoy the little you have, while 
others are hunting for more. The energetic 
American ought to revise that to read 
“While others are enjoying the little they 
have, let us hunt for more.’’ 

Satisfaction with what we are or with 
things as they are is the death knell of the 
Republic. A satisfied flower is one whose 
petals are about to fall. The most beauti- 
ful flower is one hardly more than a bud 
wherein the pangs and eestacies of desire 
are working for larger and finer growth. 


Such a simile is truly descriptive of red 
blooded men everywhere. 


Breaking Camp 
(Continued from page 1224) 

a torn hat and dirty shoes. They do very nicely 
for knocking around here, but they would be 
of no use at home. There are many things we 
shall leave behind when we journey home at last, 

for they will be of no use in heaven. 
5. I spoke of sadness at parting, but there is also 
a real joy about going home. We sweep out the 
old house and lock up without crying, for we have 
a better home, fitted for more permanent habita- 
tion. This one was all right for a little time, but 
it isn’t fitted for permanent living. ‘‘We have here 
no continuing city, but we seek one to come.” 
(Hebr. 18:14.) We are sure of the home we are 
going to now that vacation is over, for we have 


seen it; but Jesus wants us to be just as sure of 


that other home and assures us, “If it were not 
so, I would have told you.’”’ 
As we were packing for the next day’s journey 


b 
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home, my little nephew, aged seven, came in and 
announced, ““My mamma is packing up too.” His 
parents are missionaries in South America, home 
on furlough for a year, and the father had already 
gone to Chicago to find a house. ‘““Why is mamma 
packing?’’ we asked, “‘you aren’t leaving yet 
for awhile.’”’ ‘‘Oh,’’ said he, ‘“‘Daddy has gone to 
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Chicago to get a house for us, and mamma says 
we want to be ready when the message comes, 
because we are going to be where daddy is.” 

We know not when the message may come for 
us to “‘break camp”’ and go home, but we know 
there is One who has gone to prepare a place for 
us, and where He is we shall be also. 


RECENT BOOKS 
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The English in English Bibles, by J. P. Sheahan. 
143 pp. Columbus Institute, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
$1.25. An interesting comparison of the translation 
of Matt. I to XIV in the Rhemes version of 1582, the 
A.V. of 1611, and the R.V. of 1881. Mr. Sheahan 
claims that Rhemes translation is the closest to the 
Saxon and old English versions. The spacing of the 


- book, giving the same line from each of the versions 


compared, in the order of the Rhemes first, the A.V. 
second and the R.V. third, as well as the kind of type 
used, enables one to see at a glance the resemblances 
and the differences between the three texts. Excellent 
notes on the renderings of the same chapters in such 
modern versions as Moffat, Twentieth Century, 


- Baptist, and Weymouth, add to the value of Mr. 


Sheahan’s work. A book for special students of the 
question. 

Inspiration, History, Theories and Facts, by 
132 pp. American Tract Society. 


inspiration of the Bible ‘‘as the mind and word of God, 
_given by His Holy Spirit, through the instrumentality 
He discusses also the leading historical 


Bible Dramas, by William Ford Manley. 225 pp. 
Revell. $2.00. Twelve Biblical dramas which 
have been heard and enjoyed by an immense invisible 
They are here arranged for stage 
presentation. The author includes practical directions 
on stage setting, lighting, scene transitions, costumes, 
and presentation. Such Bible dramas can be easily 


- presented, after some coaching, by young people of 
- the High school age; and will be found an attractive 


and impressive method of teaching the Bible. 
The Speaker’s Bible, edited by James Hastings, 


* D.D. Acts, Vol.2. 256pp. Blessing, Chicago. $3.50. 


This volume completes the treatment of Acts in this 
Our readers will recall, no doubt, our high 
commendation of the series, so far as it has gone. 


~ This volume is up to the previous high standard. It 


_ follows similar lines. For such fresh expository and 
- homiletic material, one would have to search through 


- numerous volumes of the finest sermons — and then, 
- almost certainly, would not make as good a selection 


as is found in these suggestive, stimulating and prac- 
tical pages. 

The Wisdom of Egypt and the Old Testament, 
by W. O. E. Oesterley, D.D. 109 pp. Macmillan. 
This is a comparison of the teaching of the newly- 
discovered ‘‘Teaching of Amen-Em-Ope’”’ with Deuter- 


D.D. 


onomy, Psalms, and, especially, Proverbs to discover 
their similarities and their differences; and also to 
determine, if possible, which one (if either) influenced 
the other. Dr. Oesterley is inclined to hold that the 
Egyptian book dates back to the eighth century B.C., 
at the earliest, and may be much later. He shows the 
existence of certain marked resemblances between the 
wisdom of Egypt and the O.T., which is not surprising 
since there was close connection between the Egyp- 
tians and the Israelites through centuries of their 
history. The loftiness of many Egyptian religious 
ideas may have come from the Jews; on the other 
hand, some Jewish religious conceptions show Egyptian 
influence; but neither of these allegations, if proved 
to be a fact, would affect the supremacy of the religious 
ideals of Israel, as found in the O.T., over Egyptian 
teaching. 

The Reality of Religion, by Charles C. Albertson 
D.D. 127 pp. Revell. $1.25. Discussions of such 
vital questions as, The quest for reality, The function 
of religion in life, The contribution of the Christian 
religion to life, The problem of life’s meaning, Religion 
and life’s enlargement, and Faith as an aid to victory. 
Dr. Albertson is a keen thinker and is widely read. He 
is a firm believer in the Christian attitude to life, both 
in its intellectual and practical aspects; and he is able 

o “get across” his faith to others. Each discussion is 
followed by reflections, a Scripture reading and a prayer 
for each day of a week. 

Christian Essentials, by John McDowell, D.D. 
184 pp. Revell. $1.75. The author regards eighteen 
teachings of the N.T. as clearly taught, authenticated 
by history, and essential to Christian faith. They 
deal, he says, with the Essential Record — the N.T.; 
the Essential factor — Jesus Christ; the Essential gift 
—life; the Essential demand — faith; the Essential 
message — the Gospel of Christ; the Essential evidence 
—Christian experience; the Essential expression — 
service; and the Essential test — loyalty to Christ. 
Dr. McDowell’s attitude is that of liberal, evangelical 
orthodoxy; his presentation of his many-sided theme 
is able, Scriptural and convincing; and his spirit is 
finely Christian. A good book to put into the hands 
of all who ask what Christians believe, and why. 

The Gospel for an Age of Thought, by A. Z. 
Conrad, Ph.D. 282 pp. Revell. $2.00. The noted 
pastor of the famous Park Street Church, Boston, 
vigorously and cogently presents here the claim of the 
Gospel upon the intellect, as well as upon the heart 
of man. He maintains that ‘‘no body of truth is:more 
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completely validated in human experience than that 
presented in the Gospel of the Son of God.’”’ The 
search for reality is completely satisfied in acceptance 
of the teaching of Jesus, Dr. Conrad holds. In the 
seventeen sermons of this volume he presents the 
case ably and convincingly. He rationalizes the teach- 
ing of Jesus, and discloses their charm and satisfac- 
tion for both mind and heart. 


The Southern Presbyterian Pulpit, edited by 
Charles H. Nabers. 296 pp. Revell. $2.00. Twenty- 
five sermons by as many representative preachers of 
the Southern Presbyterian church. They are men who 
are making “full proof of their ministry.’’ Some of 
them have been Moderators of the General Assembly; 
some are in conspicuous pulpits; others in less well- 
known pulpits; but all of them are powerful and 
winsome preachers, judged by their sermons in this 
collection. They reveal a thoughtful ministry, occu- 
pied with the great Christian themes. 


Everyday Religion, by John Timothy Stone, 
LL.D. 267 pp. W. A. Wilde Co. ~ $1.50. Over 
seventy brief meditations on ‘“‘the common round, 
the daily task,’”’ as viewed in the light of their meaning 
and influence. They are practical illustrations of the 
Christian attitude to everyday living. They do open 
up, as Dr. Stone hopes, “‘vistas of vision and beauty 
for others.” 


God in Everything, by Frank M. Goodchild, D.D. 
271 pp. Judson. $1.50. Twelve nature sermons, 
giving the messages of birds, trees, flowers, the sun, 
stars, the sea, mountains, clouds, sheep, worms, salt, 
and the summer. They reveal their author as an 
ardent and intelligent nature lover. He points the 
way from Nature to Nature’s God. 


Old and New Books as Life Teachers, by Rev. 
E. A. McAlpin. 197 pp. Doubleday, Doran. $2.00 
The particular value of this interesting volume lies 
in its many illustrations from books, both new and 
old, regarding the essential teachings of Christianity 
about spiritual realities and life on its highest levels. 
Among its many fruitful discussions are, The search 
for satisfaction, as illustrated by Kipling’s Kim; a 
guilty conscience — Conrad’s Lord Jim; The problem 
of suffering — Walpole’s Fortitude; Democracy in 
religion — Mazzini’s Duties of Man; Taking Christ’s 
words literally, from Tolstoi; The contagion of Christ 
— Sienkiewicz’s Quo Vadis? and Death and Immor- 
tality, as interpreted by Tennyson. 


Walking With God, by Costen J. Harrell. 190 pp. 
Cokesbury. $1.00. Sixty brief homilies, selected from 
a great number which the author originally published 
in his church bulletin. Among their titles are: The 
Triumph of Wings, Rooted in the Shadows, An Easter 
Rhapsody, The Academic Spirit, The Touch of a 
Friend, The Grace of Waiting, The Near Horizons, and 
The Place for an Altar. These sermonettes are marked 
by clear thinking, felicity of expression, and spiritual 
insight. 

Pentecost and the Holy Spirit, by J. B. Hunley, 
Pastor Central Christian Church, Walla Walla, Wash. 
268 pp. Revell. $2.00. This book has been written 
in the hope that it may be of practical help in the lives 
of individual Christians and of the Churches in pre- 
paring for the celebration in 1930, by. the Disciples of 
Christ, of the 1900th anniversary of Pentecost. The 
author embodies in it the fruit of many years of 
prayerful and searching study of the Scriptures on the 
subject. This book will lead earnest and sincere 
readers into a rich spiritual experience and will empower 
them for Christian service. As Dr. Hunley affirms, 
“All true progress waits on the leadership of the 
Spirit.” Practically every Scriptural aspect of the 
Spirit of God and His work is presented. 
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Doctor Evans’ Question Box, by William Evans, 
D.D. 158 pp. Revell. $1.50. Two hundred and 
eleven questions, asked publicly of Dr. Evans’ at 
religious conferences, together with the answers he 
gave. They deal with questions of personal conduct, 
difficult passages of Scripture, and fundamental mat- 
ters of belief. Dr. Evans is a Fundamentalist, and his 
answers naturally reflect conservative views of the 
Bible and religion. 


New Youth Evangelism, by John F. Cowan, D.D. 
160 pp. Revell. $1.50. An informative and inspiring 
book, written with the practical purpose of training the 
youth of the church in personal evangelism. The 
volume embodies a course on the subject which Dr. 
Cowan has given at many youth conferences. He 
treats his topic in a concrete way, and in a spirit 
which will appeal at once to youth. For guidance in 
recruiting and training youth for church work, pastors 
will find this a valuable book. 


Youth in Quest, by Grace Sloan Overton. 185 pp. 
Century. $1.50. The author is a favored speaker at 
youth conferences. This book has grown out of her 
successful experiences as a leader of older boys’ and 
girls’ groups. She has been the confidant, as well as 
the teacher, of youth, and therefore is able to illustrate 
her addresses by describing actual cases of conscience 
and conduct. Her aim is to guide youth as it seeks self- 
realization, social-realization and spiritual-realization. 
The book is adapted to group study, and might be 
used profitably by Endeavor societies and the like. 
After each main section, many searching and stimulat- 
ing questions are asked under the heading, ““What 
do you think?” 


The Pathfinder in Church Work With Young 
People, by Edwin Phelps, General Secretary Baptist 
Young People’s Union of America. 220 pp. Judson. 
$1.25. The author has had wide and successful ex- 
perience in work for young people. His previous 
training as a business man enables him to present his 
“findings’”’ on the organization, operation, purpose, 
and service of young people’s societies, in a clear, 
definite and convincing way. To use a business term, 
he “‘sells’”’ his ideas to his readers. Leaders of young 
people’s church groups, especially pastors, will get 
a lot of practical help from this book. 


Olavus Petri and the Ecclesiastical Transforma- 
tion in Sweden, by Conrad Bergendoff, M.A. 264 
pp. Macmillan. $2.50. An important contribution 
to our knowledge of the church life of Sweden in the 
sixteenth century, at a time when the Swedish state 
as well as the church was undergoing a great trans- 
formation. It was the period which heralded the ex- 
pansion of the Swedish people under Gustavus Adol- 
phus and the beginning of the Reformation which made 
Sweden Protestant. Olavus Petri was the great figure 
in the latter movement, as Gustavus I was in the 
former. A new Sweden resulted, which powerfully af- 
fected European civilization. Mr. Bergendoff’s ac- 
count of this great epoch is both illuminating and 
fascinating. He shows, incidentally, the bearing of 
those movements upon the Swedish national church 
of the present, in its relation to European church life 
and unity. The author makes clear the great part 
which Olavus Petri played in shifting the emphasis 
from sacraments to preaching. He stressed the Bible 
as the Divine Word to the Church; and he emphasized 
its great place in the building up the life of home, 
Church and State. 

William Alfred Quayle, The Skylark of Method- 
ism, by M.S. Rice, D.D. 249 pp. Illus. Abingdon 
$2.50. This is a beautiful, tender and discriminating 
tribute to one of America’s greatest preachers. Dr. 
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Rice was one of the Bishop’s closest friends for many 
‘years. He came under Quayle’s influence first, when 
| ithe latter was president, and Rice was a student, of 
_ Baker University. The secret of Quayle’s remarkable 
‘power as a preacher is to be found, Dr. Rice tells us, 
in the epitaph he requested should be place on his 
tombstone —“Allowed of God to be put in trust 
with the Gospel.” 1 Thess. 2:4. This is the theme 
that runs through, and explains, his marvellous minis- 
‘try to a great multitude of all sorts and conditions of 
men. Dr. Rice interprets Bishop Quayle in all the 
phases of his great career as educator, pastor, preacher, 
author, bishop, nature-lover, and lover of mankind. 
He describes, with informed appreciation, Quayle’s 
fine collection of nearly 250 copies of noted early edi- 
tions of the Bible. He tells also how the Bishop 
opened his eyes to the beauty and glory of the humble 
--mullein. He brings out the naturalness, the humanness, 
the soaring imagination, the moving eloquence, the 
_ Magnetic personality, of this great man, There are 
-few preachers in America, probably, who will not wish 
to read this book; and among those who do read it, 
‘there will be none whom it will not inspire to become 
--better ministers of Jesus Christ. 


| Methodism, by W. Bardsley Brash, B.Litt. 207 
-=pp. Doubleday-Doran. $2.00. A vivid sketch of the 
‘rise and development of Methodism in England and 
America. It pictures the great spiritual awakening of 
_ the 18th century in England, under the Wesleys, 
-Whitefield, and many other great revivalists —a 
movement that had tremendous social, as well as re- 
‘ligious, significance. It shows the influence of song in 
the early movement, discusses its theology, and de- 
ascribes the social and doctrinal battles it fought. It 
outlines the story of English Methodism from Wesley 
‘to the 20th Century; and of American Methodism 
-from pioneer days to its present outstanding position; 
and gives brief but graphic characterizations of some 
of its great leaders. This is probably the most readable 
and the most comprehensive of the short histories of 
Methodism. 


How to Improve Church Music, by Ernest O. 
poet. 159 pp. Revell. $1.50. The author has had 
uccessful experience both in teaching music and 
‘directing church choirs. He regards the music of the 
church as worship and not as entertainment. He deals 
with the musical needs of both large and small churches 
‘in a practical way. After giving a brief historical ac- 
*count of church music from apostolic days to our own, 
he discusses the materials of the kinds of music a church 
‘should use in its worship services, church hymnals, 
Gospel song books, and the organization of choirs and 
‘orchestras. He then takes up problems of leadership 
‘and various types of choirs — quartets, boy choirs, 
children’s choirs and choruses for leading evangelistic 
“services. He has a good chapter on song-sermons, 
‘outlining several, somewhat in detail. In short, this 
‘is a practical and competent hand-book on the subject. 


; 


_ The Hymnal forYoung People, edited by Milton 
_§. Littlefield and Margaret Slattery. 326 pp. Barnes 
$1.25. The names of the editors are a guarantee, to 
all who know them, of the high musical and literary 
_ quality of the hymns and of their fitness to express the 
‘Teligious aspirations, emotions, and purposes of young 
people. Nineteen topical services, several oratorio 
‘selections, and many liturgic forms are included in 
)\the hymnal. There are nearly three hundred hymns. 
‘If you are planning to buy hymnals for the use of 
young people, be sure to give this book a careful ex- 
/amination. 
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Women of Assam, by E. Elizabeth Vickland. 179 
pp. Illus. Judson. $1.50. The author has spent 
eight years in Assam and has found it a land of ro- 
mance and adventure. Best of all she has come into 
intimate contact with the women of Assam, chiefly of 
the upper classes, and has found in them high qualities 
of womanhood. She gives intimate glimpses of these 
women in their home life, their domestic arts, and their 
religious practices. They are mainly Mohammedans 
and Hindus. She also describes the women of the Garo 
hills and the Naga women, whose level of life is lower, 
but who also respond to Christian teaching in a wonder- 
ful way. Pictures presented of Assamese women who 
have received Christian teaching indicate splendid 
human material. 


Baptismal Fonts, by E. Tyrrell-Green. 183 pp. 
Illustrated with half-tones and line drawings. Mac- 
millan. $3.00. A very interesting account, with de- 
tailed description, of the baptismal fonts found in the 
Episcopal churches of England and Wales. The 
author classify them as to types, and treats them 
from their historical, architectural and decorative 
aspects. Naturally, much ecclesiastical history and 
discussion of church practices in connection with ad- 
ministering the rite of baptism are woven into the story. 
Those interested in the topic will find this a fascinating 
book. 


Mussolini and the New Italy, by Alexander 
Robertson of Venice. 156 pp. Illus. Revell. $2.00. 
This graphic biography of Mussolini throws a favorable 
light upon Italy’s great duce — one of the most notable 
men of our day. It is written by a man who is a long- 
time resident of Italy, and who writes largely from 
personal knowledge of what Mussolini is and what he 
has accomplished. He writes that there is a new 
Italy; a prosperous, hard-working, practically united 
Italy; an Italy where pestilential swamps have been 
drained, and malaria thereby stamped out; and Italy, 
where the people, as a whole, are disciplined and law- 
abiding; in short, a new Italy, in which Mussolini has 
raised the whole moral and spiritual tone of society 
and the nation. Dr. Robertson shows how Mussolini 
saved Italy,’and thereby probably saved England and 
America, from Bolshevism. 


Shoddy, by Dan Brummitt. 336 pp. Willett, 
Clark and Colby. $2.00. Shoddy is being widely read 
and commented upon. It is causing heart-searchings 
among the Methodists, for it lays bare unsparingly the 
secret wire-pulling, the intrigues, and the self-seeking 
which exalt some men to high position — as in the case 
of Bishop Bartelme Bonafede, the chief character of 
this story. He becomes the victim of the ecclesiastical 
machine which he helps to operate. His soul becomes 
dead within him: “shoddy” is dead wool, according 
to the dictionary. The story holds its warning for 
every denomination. It is possible to exalt one’s 
church above Christianity itself. The institutionalized 
mind is found to all denominations. Officials are 
tempted to think more of the machine than of its 
product. This peril lies also across the path of the 
minister and officers of the local church. Shoddy is a 
warning that all of us might well heed. The story is 
dramatically told. 


No Other Tiger, by A. E. W. Mason. 310 pp. 
Doubleday, Doran. $2.00. It is alleged that ministers 
as well as other highly educated men — even Presidents 
of the United States — delight in mystery stories. 
Here is one of mystery and adventure. Its scenes 
shift from Burmah to England and France. Its interest 
never flags. Try it, for relaxation. 
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Prayer Meetings 


Through August with the Preaching Poets 
REV. WILLIAM L. STIDGER, D.D. 
Author of “Flames of Faith,’ “Giant Hours with Poet Preachers,’’ etc. 


There must be something different for August 
Prayer Meetings. 

The wise preacher will not carry on as if he were 
in Mid-winter. He will reach far for a medium, 
through which he may teach his spiritual lessons, 
but a medium which will be popular and attractive. 

I have noted by careful observation that poetry 
has a universal appeal. Men and women like it. 
They like rhythm and rhyme. They do not know 
exactly why they like it, but they do like it. The 
preacher who is wise enough to use a carefully 
selected poem in his sermon wins his audience in 
a way that he knows not of. 

I have listened to Dr. Frederick Shannon giving 
a series of Lenten sermons. I heard all of them 
and he never preached a sermon which did not 
end up with a poem. I heard people talking widely 
about the charm of these sermons, and they always 
referred to the poem before they were through 
talking. 

' Bishop William A. Quayle, lately deceased, 
knew the power and the charm of poetry in his 
sermons and lectures. 3 

My friend, Dr. Burris A. Jenkins, for several 
months in Kansas City has been giving a series 
of Prayer Meeting sermons on the Poets and their 
Spiritual Messages. He tells me that he has never 
in all of his twenty years of ministry fallen upon a 
series which has had such a popular appeal as this 
series on the Poets. He has extended that series, 
until it has run now to three months without a 
break. 

Following out his experience I have planned for 
our August Wednesday evenings a series of talks 
on “American Poets and Their Spiritual Mes- 
sages.” 

Now that I have gotten into the planning for 
this series I am delighted at the gold mine which 
lies open before me. 

May I suggest several series of August Prayer 
Meeting themes from the poets? 

August first: “Edwin Markham and His Social 
Challenge.”’ 

My first thought in this evening would be to 
give a brief sketch of this great living American 
Poet. I would remind my people that he was born 
and reared in beautiful California; that he tended 
sheep on the Suisun Hills when a boy, as Poet 
David did in Biblical days. I would then skim 
his books: ‘“‘Lincoln and Other Poems,” ‘‘The 
Man With the Hoe,” ‘The Shoes of Happiness,’ 


“The Gates of Paradise’ for the many beautiful 
Nature poems of which he is the author. Mr. 
Markham is perhaps richer in suggestion for 
preachers than any other American poet whom I 
know. 

Take two of his Quatrains and there is a sermon 
n each of them: 


Outwitted 
“He drew a circle that shut me out — 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 
But Love and I had the wit to win: 
We drew a circle that took him in.”’ 


The other quatrain, which has a sermon in it 
for any preacher is: 


A Creed 
“Here is the Truth in a little creed, , 
Enough for all the roads we go: 
In Love is all the law we need, 
In Christ is all the God we know.” 


I cannot take up all of this article in suggesting 
too much about one poet but I want to call the 
attention of my readers to Edwin Markham’s 
“Script for the Journey’”’ which is one section of 
his book ‘‘The Shoes of Happiness.’’ These poems 
are all short, not over ten lines each, but each 
has in it the heart of a great sermon: I quote two 
to illustrate: 

The Place of Peace 
“At the heart of the cyclone tearing the sky 
And flinging the clouds and towers by, 
Is a place of central calm; 
So, here in the roar of mortal things, 
I have a place where my spirit sings, 
In the hollow of God’s palm.” 


Indeed, in order to be generous I am going to 
add a fourth poem which contains the seed-germ 
of a sermon for such a Summer series: 


“The Hidden Glacier” 
“There is no time for hate, O wasteful friend: 
Put hate away until the ages end. | 
Have you an ancient wound? Forget the 


Out in my West a forest loud with song 
Towers high and green over a field of snow, 
Over a glacier buried far below.” 
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THE HALL ORGAN CO. 


In comparing the merits of one 
organ with another, see which 
is more accessible. For accessi- 
bility is vitally important in an 
organ. 


Not only does it permit minor 
adjustments to be quickly, eas- 
ily, and inexpensively made by 
the organist himself, but when 
outside aid must be called in, 
there is a sharp reduction in ex- 
pense because a minimum of 
time is spent getting to the seat 
of the trouble—and back again. 


That the Hall is a most accessi- 
ble organ is clearly and con- 
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FOUNDATIONS FOR THE FAME OF 


HALL ORGANS 


MM : Ls 
soy. lity : 


Illustrating how completely accessible a Hall Organ 
is immediately upon entering the organ chamber. 


ACCESSIBILITY 


vincingly set forth by picture 
and text in ‘Foundations for 
the Fame of Hall Organs, 
No. 3.’’ You ought to have a 
copy. Write for it on the coupon 
below. No obligation. 


THE HALL ORGAN CO. 
West Haven, Conn. 


Gentlemen: Please send me “Founda- 
tions for the Fame of Hall Organs, No. 3.” 


oo» oo WEST HAVEN, CONN. 
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Of course some of my alert preacher friends may 
find in Markham alone a series of August Wednes- 
day evening sermon themes, using these four brief 
- verses as the heart of four great thoughts. 

But I want to suggest three other poets of the 


American group whom I have found suggestive - 


of spiritual themes in their verse. 

In my August plan the second poet whom I will 
discuss will be Edna St. Vincent Millay. I will 
use any one or all of her little slender volumes as a 
background for my talk: ‘‘Ranascence,” ‘The 
Lamp and the Bell,’’ “Second April,” ‘“The Harp- 
Weaver’”’ or “The King’s Henchman.”’ 

I shall tell my people that Hardy, just before 
he died, said that there were two great institu- 
tions in America—and one of them was Edna St. 
Vincent Millay and then I shall give a brief 
history of her life — which is brief at its longest, 
for she is just a girl even yet. 

In order to whet the appetite of my readers I 
want to quote just one of Miss Millay’s appealing 
verses: 

Tavern 
“T’]] keep a little tavern 
Below the hill’s high crest, 
Wherein all grey-eyed people 
May set them down and rest. 


“There shall be plates a-plenty, 
And mugs to melt the chill 
Of all the grey-eyed people 
Who happen up the hill. 


“There sound shall sleep the traveller, 
And dream his journey’s end, 
But I will rouse at midnight 
The falling fire to tend. 


“Aye, ’tis a curious fancy — 
But all the good I know 
Was taught me out of two grey eyes 
A long time ago.”’ 


I would use Vachel Lindsay for my third night 
on the American Poets. Then I would turn to 
Joyce Kilmer, for he has written many poems more 
beautiful and more spiritually suggestive than 
his ever-popular “‘Tree’”’ with its haunting couplet: 
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“Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree.” 


For my fifth night in August I would turn to 
that most spiritually-minded of all the modern 
American Poets, Frederick Knowles. His books 
are: “On Life’s Stairway’ and ‘‘Love Trium- 
phant,’’ and may be obtained at any library. 
Knowles is rich in sermon suggestion and any 
preacher who brings him to the people of any 
parish will have conferred upon his people a glow 
and a glory that will make any August evening 
stand out forever like a mountain peak. 

If I were taking five British poets with a spiritual 
message for these five August nights I would take: 
John Masefield, with his beautiful message in ‘The 
Everlasting Mercy” or “The Hell Hounds” with 
its rich quatraine: 


“Open the doors, Good Saint,”’ they cried 
_ “Pass deeper to your soul! 
There is a power in your side 
Which hell cannot control.’ 


That couplet suggests how rich “The Hell 
Hounds’”’ will be. 

Next would come Alfred Noyes with his im- 
perishable ‘“‘Watchers of the Sky,” the story of 
astronomy, ‘‘The Book of Earth,’ the story of 
geology, either or both of which will make an 
August night rich in beauty and spiritual sug- 
gestion. 

Third, I would take of the British poets, the 
ever available Kipling and I would once again 
read that everlasting ‘‘Recessional,’’ or ‘“‘When 
Earth’s Last Picture is Painted,”’ or “Tomlinson,” 
in which occur those two startling lines: 


“But the sins ye do by two and two 
Ye shall pay for one by one.” 


Fourth I would use John Drinkwater and en- 
rich the lives of my people on some hot August 
night. Finally I would dip into the beauty and 
wonder of Wilfred Wilson Gibson, who is now 
published in one volume. 


LISTENING PREACHERS 
A Christian woman said recently: “Listening 


pastors should appear to be interested.’ That 
word is needed by about three-fourths of our 
ministry. The pastor who gets nervous and begins 
to hunt up hymns while another is preaching is 
the bane of a visiting minister’s existence. 

— Watchman Examiner. 


DAMIEN OF MOLOKAI 


Protestants, no less than Roman Catholics, 
will be interested to know that it is proposed to 
add the name of Father Damien to the Calendar 
of Saints. It is thirty-seven years since he died 
at Molokai, the Hawaiian leper settlement where 
he “shut with his own hand the door of his own 
sepulchre.”’ 
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AREEN hills 
veiled in gauzy blue... Alpine 
snow coppered by the evening sun... 
wind-swept beaches and surging seas! 
Calm restraint ... stirring cadences 
... startling climaxes! Like the 
painter’s palette set with purest 
pigments, the modern Pilcher 
Organ, with its refinement 
of action and perfection 
of voicing, offers every 
known resource for £ 
the effectual blend- £7 
~ ing and contrast q 
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His full name was Joseph Damien de Veuster, 
and he was born in 1840 of peasant stock in the 
Belgian village of Tremeloo, near Louvain. For 
_ fifteen years he lived at Molokai among the lepers, 
nursing them, giving them the comfort of his 
faith until he himself died of the fell disease in 
1889. It is probable that little would have been 
known of his heroic work, but for a criticism of him 
which appeared in the Sydney Presbyterian, and 
to which Robert Louis Stevenson made a spirited 
reply in his defence. 


He was a plain, rugged, unromantic man, but a 
noble, generous soul who went cheerily to his 
living death.— Melbourne Herald. 


REACTIONS AGAINST PROHIBITION 
UNWARRANTED 


A New York correspondent for a British journal 
views our great adventure in prohibition with eyes 
that should help us to see the entire scheme and 
not simply that lone section where it seems to have 
failed. After a generous recognition of the moral 
and economic improvements in home life this 
writer adds: ‘‘In 1926 the convictions for drunken- 
ness in London were 48 per 10,000 of the popula- 
tion — in New York the arrests were 14.26. In 
1925, the figures for Glasgow were 71 per 10,000; 
in Edinburgh, 72 and in New York 14.83.” 
While we are disappointed, and painfully so, over 
the unhappy failures in our own drink problem, 
it may be well to look over the great waters and 
see how much more disastrous is the wreckage 
of alcohol over there than it is with us. Con- 
verts to prohibition come in at one door while 
faint hearts go out at another. There were doubt- 
less certain features in slave life that had its 
merits, and many slaves returned to the kind 
masters who had won their affection and loyalty. 
However humane was the local picture, the prin- 
ciple of slavery was wrong; and the South joins 
with the North in affirming it. There were doubt- 
less polygamous homes in Utah where the most 
happy relations were sustained, but the world 
knows that the entire principle of polygamy is 
radically wrong. Alcohol as a beverage ranks with 
these evils, and is one that has wrought im- 
measureable wreckage, and that evil cannot be 
again legalized in a country once aware of its 
curses.— The Presbyterian. 


LIVING FRUIT 


It is almost thirty-three years since Dr. Oliver 
R. Avison, a Canadian medical missionary at 
Seoul, began to instruct a few young Koreans in 
surgery. That was the beginning of medical 
training in that country. From that small seed 
has grown the Severance Union Medical College 
and Hospital at Seoul of which Doctor Avison is 
now the president. From it nearly two hundred 
Koreans have gone out to practice medicine 
among their countrymen. As an expression of 
their gratitude, these alumni have placed a bronze 
statue of President Avison in the compound, honor- 


ing him as one of the great benefactors of the 
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Korean people. It must be a rare satisfaction to 
this man, ‘‘the servant of all the Christian mis- 
sion,’’ as he goes about his daily tasks to look upon 
this token of loving appreciation. The Anglo- 
Saxon way would be to withhold such testimonials 
until the man is dead.— Christian Advocate. 


The Bronx Zoo, in New York City, one of the 
largest in the world, was visited by 2,750,704 per- 
sons in 1927. More than 2,000,000 persons visited 
the Aquarium last year.—The Christian Herald. 


A MEMORIAL SERVICE 


On June 3, a memorial meeting for the marines 
and for Sandino’s soldiers who have been killed 
recently in the fighting in Nicaragua was held at 
the Community Church, New York City, under 
the auspices of the Nicaragua Memorial Service 
Committee of New York City. Miss Villa Faulk- 
ner Page, of the Fellowship of Faiths, deplored the 
sacrifice of the dead men and paid a tribute to the 
men and to the personal development which might 
come to them through fighting. Rev. Guy Emery 
Shipler, editor of The Churchman, said that the 
great need now is for a real conviction that peace 
is possible and for propaganda for peace organized 
as efficiently as that for war. The war makers, he 
believed, would then be forced to yield, and 
diplomats would be more cautious. Rabbi 
Mitchell Salem Fisher, of Temple Israel, lamented 
the fact that the religious forces of the country had 
failed to ward off strife. He commented on the 
attention paid by the press to deaths among the 
marines and the casual reference to Nicaraguans 
killed. The United States, he said, has suffered 
humiliation and a distinct moral loss through the 
intervention in Nicaragua; the church and syna- 
gogue must realize that they must never again 
bless war. Rev. John Haynes Holmes, pastor of 
the Community Church, said that the service was 
unusual because such joint services can seldom be 
held until long after the events have taken place 
and the bitterness has died down. 

At the close of the service twenty-one candles 
beside the pulpit were lighted for the marines and 
two hundred for the Nicaraguans as a symbol of 
the way in which men may move from darkness to 
light. 

Similar services were held in Baltimore, Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati and Denver.— Information 
Service, Federal Council of Churches. 


AIRPLANE LANDING FIELDS 


The important town of tomorrow will have a 
suitable landing field for air traffic. Once water, 
then rail, now highway. What is Clarksburg 
doing to prepare for the future? If Lindbergh 
would decide to accept the V.F.W. invitation 
where could he land? 

The progress being made by the United States 
in flying is evident in the number of landing fields 
now existing. There are 500 major landing fields 
and probably more than 2,000 emergency ones in | 
the country. Many of these, especially those | 
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—Charles Galloway, Organist of Washington University and 
of St. Peters’ Episcopal Church of St. Louis, and Director of 
the Morning Choral and Apollo Club; internationally famous 
for his brilliant and masterful recital work. 


Charles Galloway 


says of the KILGEN: 


“Last night it was my pleasure to give the 
Dedicatory Recital on your recently instal- 
led organ in Sixth Church of Christ, Scten- 
tist, St. Louis, and I am writing to extend to 
you my congratulations, hearty congratu- 
lations, on this excellent, thoroughly satis- 
factory instrument, a genuine work of art. 
Really, I am very much taken with this 
organ—its voicing, blend, systemof. control, 
action; in fact, everything connected with 
the instrument, one of the best three- 
manual organs I have ever heard or played.” 

—Thus still another famous organ master adds 


his word of appreciation to those of the great roll 
of artists who know and endorse the Kilgen. 


GEO. KILGEN & SON, INC. 
Pipe Organ Builders for 288 Years 
4028 North Union Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 


Write for the 
Kilgen Organ Catalog 
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A Finger of Light 
Points Heavenward 


IGH over Chicago’s “loop” it 

towers against a background of 

darkness—a constant symbol of divine 
light. 

The Methodist-Episcopal “Temple” 
is one of many church floodlighting 
achievements of Curtis Lighting engi- 
neers, whose wide experience in every 
phase of church lighting will be helpful 
to you when planning the illumination 
for your church. Without obligating 
yourself you may call upon us—now— 
for suggestions. 


Curtis Lighting, Inc. 
1123 W. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
New York Office, 31 W. 46th Street 


j Ask for Illustrated Booklet 
“Art and Utility in Church Lighting’’ 
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STAINED GLASS 
ow WINDOWS ~~ 


as executed by Jacoby, hark back to the 
mediaeval cathedrals of the Old World in 
their glowing beauty, interest, and inspir- 
ing portrayal of ecclesiastical characters. 
From the Jacoby Guild is available a wealth 
of specialized knowledge and skill, a com- 
prehensive grouping of rare materials, and 
a life-time’s experience in Stained Glass 
artistry which is probably unequalled else- 


where in America. 


Three thousand churches, here and abroad, 
attest the lasting satisfaction which Jacoby 
Stained Glass Windows give, and suggest 
their use in manyanother house of worship. 


An unusual “Hand Book on Stained Glass”, 
suggestions from our great library of photographs 
and watercolor sketches, and the resources of a 
national organization are freely at the service 
of those interested . . . Write for Booklet 112. 
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on the trans-continental mail route, are equipped 
with high-power electric lights to aid night flying. 
White lights mark the outline of the field, while 
red ones warn against chimneys, poles or buildings. 
— Clarksburg Christian. 
The jewel of consistency does not always 
decorate church procedure. The general con- 
ference of the Methodist church at Kansas City 
found Bishop Bast of Denmark guilty of ‘“im- 
prudent and unministerial conduct,’”’ and decided 
that he may no longer be a bishop, but may continue 
in the Methodist ministry. Is this to be under- 
stood as an official certificate of the moral superior- 
ity of bishops over ministers? Or that “unminis- 
terial conduct,’”’ though permitted to ministers, is 
forbidden to bishops? We do not press the point. 
— The Bantist. 


“AL SMITH FOR PRESIDENT” 


The above is the caption of a very striking edi- 
torial from the pen of Mr. Carlton M. Sherwood, 
Extension Secretary of the International Society 
of Christian Endeavor. Among other things, Mr. 
Sherwood says: 

“We are going to witness an interesting psy- 
chology in the campaign to elect Governor Alfred 
E. Smith, of New York, to the presidency of the 
United States. 

“Tt is nothing new to New Yorkers, but it will be 
to the nation. 

“The Smith forces are going to appeal to the 
American spirit of fair play and religious tolerance 
by emphasizing constantly that any opposition, 
whatsoever to Governor Smith is caused by op- 
position to his Roman Catholic religious faith. 

“Their campaign will be clever. It will make its 
appeal to a large number of citizens who pride 
themselves on their ‘broadmindedness.’ 

“Thus a cleverly concealed spirit and?campaign 
of religious intolerance will make an appeal to the 
average American’s genuine spirit of religious for- 
bearance. 

“For myself, as a Democrat, I shall oppose Gov- 
ernor Smith for nomination or election to the presi- 
dency, first because he is a ‘wet,’ second, because of 
his Tammany Hall training and associations, and 
third, because I believe that his ability and 
achievements in statecraft have been greatly over- 
rated for political purposes. In my judgment, as 
a political figure aspiring to the presidency, in 
ability and leadership he is less than ordinary. 

“Personally, I shall refuse to allow any group to 
lead me to support any man because of his religious 
faith, just as I would refuse to oppose any man for 
the same reason. 

“It is well to oppose religious intolerance wher- 
ever one finds it. It is un-American. It is also 
well to understand on which foot the shoe fits.” 

In the opinion of the Christian Herald, Mr. 
Sherwood has made a correct and clear statement 
of the case. Since his editorial has appeared, 
Judge Olvany, recognized as the titular leader of 
Tammany Hall, testifying before the Senate com- 
mittee investigating primary campaign expendi- 
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Psion of 1928 will find 
motion pictures in the church 
and parish a great stimulus to 
church attendance. One minis- 
ter writes that he increased at- 
tendance 300% by using a 
DeVry standard portable mo- 
tion picture projector. Excellent 
for young people’s meetings, 
Sunday School, social gather- 
ings and for illustrating ser- 
mons or raising money. More 
churches are using DeVry 
standard motion picture projec- 
tors than all other makes com- 
bined. Write today for our 
“Plans for Financing the Pur- 
chase of DeVry Motion Picture 
Projectors.” It will explain how 
to make your DeVry pay for 
itself. DeVry Corporation, 
Dept. 8-V, 1111 Center St., 
Chicago, IIl. 

ee will help you secure al 

able films at cheap rental prices. 


Some are absolutely free. 


Sor 


Hal 
\ 


No. 4373 


A Creator of Beauty 
in Church Lighting 


The rich Gothic detail and eccle- 
siastical treatment of modern 
lighting fixtures, such as the one 
illustrated, is reminiscent of the 
magnificence that has charac- 
terized the Christian Church 
throughout the ages. 


Voigt is the creator of church 
lighting foxtures that are beauti- 
ful, practical and within the 
means of the average parish. 
Artisans, made expert by years 
of experience in designing better 
frxtures for the churches of 
America, are at your command. 
There is no charge for our ser- 
vice—why not profit by it? Let 
us discuss your lighting prob- 
lems with you. 


VOIGT GOMPAM 


Designers & Manufacturers 
Decorative Lighting Equipment 


1743-49 NORTH 12th STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Motion 
Pictures 


can help you 


in your work. 


To stimulate and arouse 
interest—use motion pic- 
tures in your work. Thou- 
sands of churches are now 
using motion pictures and 
profiting by the results they 
bring. 


We have prepared a well 
illustrated pamphlet which 
gives viewpoints of promi- 
nent ministers; tells where 
religious and educational 
films may be obtained; the 
many uses of motion pic- 
tures in the church. This 
booklet will be sent to you, 
on request only, free of 
charge. Also tells about the 
famous Acme Motion Pic- 
ture Projector and how you 
can secure a free dem- 
onstration in your own 
church. Mail the coupon 
today. No obligation. 


ACME DIVISION 


International Projector 
Corporation 


90 Gold St. New York City 
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tures, has assured the waiting world that Tam- 
many is in no sense a political organization! And 
now, little children, stand around and I shall tell 
you another bedtime story! — D.A.P., Christian 
Herald. 


THE MINISTER’S DOLLAR 


The National Education association is authority 
for these figures. In 1890 the average salary of 
ministers of all denominations in the United States 
was $794 per annum. In 1900 this amount had 
decreased to $781. In 1910 it reached $802. In 
1918, the year before the war, in European 
changed money values, it had reached $899 per 
annum. In 1920 the average salary totaled $1,468, 
and in 1926, $1,744. On the basis of the 1913 
dollar, the actual amount received in 1890 was 
88 per cent of the 1913 salary, and in 1926, 194 
per cent. In purchasing power, based on the 1913 
average, the minister received $1,046 in 1890, and 
$995 in 1926. It will be seen that while the actual 
amount of money received by ministers has in- 
creased greatly during a period of 36 years, the 
comparative salary has decreased when figured 
upon the ability of the dollar to buy the necessities 
of life.— Christian Century. 


A UNIQUE BURIAL SERVICE 


“Tdle Curiosity Gossip, born in the year 1, 
died March 5, 1928, on Bennett College cam- 
pus. May her rest be undisturbed,” is the caption 
on the headstone of a newly-made grave on the 
campus of Bennett College for Women, a college 
for Negro girls sponsored by the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. At a student forum discussion, led 
by a half dozen of the college and high school girls, 
gossip was revealed as an inconvenient luxury, 
fostered by idleness, jealousy, and a general feeling 
of inferiority, and furthermore it was concluded 
that any campus may be rid of her by steadfastly 
looking for the good in everyone. A funeral 
service was held for her at chapel, and then the 
faculty and students filed past the casket and on 
to the grave, where the sod was thrown forever 
over Miss Gossip. Under the spreading branches 
of one of Bennett’s great oak trees, close to chapel 
and Y.W.C.A. bulletin board, Idle Curisotiy lies 
buried . . . . deep.— Western Christian Advocate. 


COMING EVENTS 
Institute of International Relations, Seattle, 
Washington, July 22. 
General Conference of the Seventh Day Baptist 
Churches, Riverside, California, July 23-30. 
Triennial Convention, Women’s Christian Tem- 


Please send me your booklet P8 as described perance Union, Lausanne, Switzerland, July 26- 


— above. 
August 2. 
ne ee ye be er ee ee ede As Quadrennial National Convention, Evangelical 
League, Evangelical Synod, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
Addresses. ese= canbe cents on cwascec= one es sin, August 7-12. 
Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference, Honolulu, 
City---------------------- State.---.-------- Hawaiian Islands, August 9-19. 


National Association of Workers Among Colored 


——eoa-—Co——ee SS People, Winston-Salem, North Carolina, August 
14-19. 
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Examine 
This 
Popular 
Book 
At Our 


Expense 


nA. CLES 

or ALL lovers } superbe anthology of 
of inspirational | soo quotable pocms se 
tected from the inspira 

‘tional verve of throes hun- 
died poets. Mose than 
Ve wandsed poetry lovers” 
 aaboud js the compilae 

thon Of this now book af 

Fer quiet reads poemna with a modem tone 
Z pee ay and amide range of appeal, 7 


| Wille, Clork & Colby Po 
“440 Savth Disarbirn Bios CHIC. 


For Ministers’ 
Quotable Poems ‘Pui Use 
evs hundred quotable poems, with mod- 
ern tone—wide range of appeal. Arranged 
in a single volume for quick reference. Copy 
sent prepaid on approval. Return within 5 
days if not convinced it is worth to you many 
times its cost. Price $2.50. Send for your 
copy today. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


418 S. Market Street 14 Beacon Street 
Chicago, Illinois Boston, Mass. 


The New Praise 
Hymnal Revised 


Up-to-date with the 
new hymnals of today. 


Contains the classic 
hymns of the ages and 
many new ones from 
approved sources. The 
gospel songs, new and 
old, will please the 
churches. The new mu- 
sic will be easily learned 
and enjoyed. The repe- 
tition of familiar tunes 
adapted to different 
subjects will increase the volume of congrega- 
tional singing. The abundant, choice Scripture 
readings will add interest to the services. 

Considering the quantity and quality of the 
music, the prices are the lowest we know of. 
Prices: Cloth, gold stamp $60 per 100; $7.20 per 
dozen, not prepaid; single copies 75 cents, post- 
paid. Returnable sample copies sent for ex- 
amination. 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 
528 Elm Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


N.B. If in need of some special vocal music we may 
be able to supply it. 
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Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 


Per Section 
without Doors 


Glass Doors Per Section 


On Approval~Direct to User 
1 hg © 

/T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


Made for and universally used in the finest7homes 
and offices throughout the country. Made in sec- 
tions of different sizes, combining utility, economy 
and attractive appearance. Price complete as 
shown above, with top, base and three book 
sections with non-binding, disappearing, felt- 
cushioned glass doors, beautifully finished in 
plain golden oak, $15.75; without doors, $13.50. 
In quartered oak, or in imitation mahogany or 
walnut (willow), with doors, $18.25. In genuine 
mahogany or walnut, with doors, $23.50. Other 
styles at correspondingly low prices. Shipped 
direct from factory or warehouse ON APPROVAL 
at a considerable saving TO YOU. 


.0O 


33 


Write for new catalog No. 14. 


The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 


Branch Warehouse: Kansas City, Mo. 
New York Show Room, 130 W. 42nd Street 


Please mention The Expositor 


when writing to Advertisers 
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The Whole Bible in Pictures 


YOURS 


without the expenditure of a 
penny of your church funds 


FREE this 500-watt Projector 


with the purchase of the Whole Bible in 
Pictures on film slides at 5 centseach. This 
is the most comprehensive, authentic and 
orderly arranged series of pictures ever 
offered. Now you can get this outfit with- 
out investing a single penny of your church 
funds. Let us prove it to you. Let us 
demonstrate its numerous advantages by 
placing the outfit in your church for six 
days on approval. Use it for a Sunday 
evening or mid-week service. You will be 
amazed by the completeness and beauty 
of these pictures. 


Investigate this liberal proposition. 
It costs you nothing to have this 
complete outfit delivered to you on 
six days approval. Send the coupon 
and we will give you complete details. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


NATIONAL PICTURES SERVICE, Inc. 
Dept. 8E Provident Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


How can I get the Bible pictures and FREE lantern without 
taking a single penny from our church treasury? 


do 
We do not have a lantern. 


- SQ eee” 
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International Christian Press Conference, Co- 
logne, Germany, August 16-22. 

World Youth Peace Congress, Eerde, Holland, 
August 17-26. 

World Alliance for International Friendship 
Through the Churches, Prague, Czecho-Slovakia, 
August 24-30. 

Continuation Committee, Universal Christian 
Conference on Life and Work, Prague, Czecho- 
Slovakia, August 31-September 5. 

National Baptist Convention, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, September 4-10. 

Preliminary Meeting for Universal Religious 
Peace Conference, Geneva, Switzerland, Septem- 
ber 12-14. 

Biennial National Convention, Evangelical 
Brotherhood, Evangelical Synod, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, September 16-19. 

Second Young Women’s Congress, United 
Lutheran Church, Johnstown, Pennsylvania, Sep- 
tember 22. 

Biennial Convention, Women’s Missionary 
Society, United Lutheran Church, Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania, September 22-27. 

National Recreation Congress, Atlantic City 
New Jersey, October 1-6. 

Council of Women for Home Missions, Execu- 
tive Committee, New York City, October 2-3. 

Federation of Woman’s Boards of Foreign Mis- 
sions, Executive Committee, New York City, 
October 4-5. 

Convention of the United Lutheran Church, 
Erie, Pennsylvania, October 9. 

General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Washington, D. C., October 10. 

American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions (Congregational). Annual Meeting, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, October 16-18. 

International Goodwill Congress, New York 
City, November 11-13. 

National Interracial Conference, Washington, 
D. C., November 18-21. 

Federal Council of the Churches, Quadrennial 
Meeting, Rochester, New York, December 5-12. 

Fourth Conference on the Cause and Cure of 
War, Washington, D. C., January 14-18, 1929. 

— Federal Council Bulletin. 


Our Next Step 


(Extractions from a sermon by J. Stuart Holden, 
entitled, The Ministry of Contradiction, published 
in London by Morgan & Scott.) 


God has many ways of revealing Himself in the 
lives of His people, and some of His unlikeliest 
ministries are the most fruitful if we receive them 
as from Him, and recognize the controlling pur- 
pose of His love and wisdom expressed in them 
all. Sometimes in the darkness He comes closer to 
us than we have ever suffered Him to do in the 
light. We have seen that in the bitterness of 
sorrow and loss, in the impoverishment of our 
lives by taking away some of His most precious 
gifts, He has enriched us beyond our every thought. 
The wholesome discipline of delay, which has per- 
plexed so many of us in respect of our prayers, 
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SEND 


for the Ashtabula Catalog 

of Bulletins —a post card 

will do—begin now to plan 

; a : for FALL— let an Ashta- 
SUN JUNE 14TH a bula Bulletin help you in- 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 916M, crease attendance and ad- 


_ DAY 2 vertise your church. 


YOU Me soaks y * 


THE 
ASHTABULA SIGN COMPANY 


861 Kingsville Avenue *’ Ashtabula, Ohio 
“The Home of Good Bulletins’’ 


CLERGYMEN --- ATTENTION 


———— 


An Association that has paid its members over $700,000.00 in sick, accident 
and death benefits during the twenty years of its history, 


in a Christian Spirit and 
without alot of Red Tape, 


is deserving of your serious attention and membership. 
Provides Sick, Accident, Accidental and Natural Death Protection at Cost. 
Not organized for profit, but for Service. 
A non-cancellable protection for Clergymen. 
Benefits paid to members in 1927, over $60,000.00. 
Cost only $12.00 per year. Double protection at $24.00. 


Take two minutes to fill out this form and mail 


CLERGYMENS CO-OPERATIVE BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION, 
Lock Box 543, Lancaster, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me descriptive printed matter and application form for your exceptional health and accident 
protection for Clergymen. It is understood that this carries no obligation on my part. 


Good commission paid to Ministers for full or part time service as our representatives. 
a _§_€_€_§. | 
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Austin Organs 


While King David was 
restricted musically to 
his “harp of solemn 
sound,”’ Austin Organs 
are practically unre- 
stricted and contain 
not only the harp but 
much more. 


They also show the 
finest tonal and mechan- 
ical features. In fact, 
The Austin Organ 
has no superior. 


Austin Organ Company 
Woodland Street Hartford, Conn. 


Some New Collection Plates 


will add a pleasing touch to the service. 
Order any quantity, on approéal. 


Ex44—New Style Collection Plate. Diameter, 9 inches, 
plush-lined bottom, convex side means double the capacity 
of ordinary plate; flange on bottom permits stacking any 
number. Brown mahogany finish or imitation golden oak 
finish, $2.65; Genuine Walnut $3.00 
Ex46—New Style Collection Plate. Diameter, 10 inches, 
brown mahogany finish or imitation golden oak finish, 
$2.95; Genuine Walnut 


CHURCH FURNITURE, 


A few pieces of our fine Chancel 
Furniture will add beauty and dis- 
tinction to your church. interior. You 
will find it easy and a pleasure to select 
from the many beautiful designs shown 
in our catalog. Nowhere will you find 
better, more skilfully constructed, more 
richly finished furniture which stands 
out above the ordinary as something 
to be admired. Our prices are sur- 
prisingly low and we ship on approval. 


Our fine new catalog will be mailed free. 
State what is needed. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1116 South 4th St. Greenville, Illinois 
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our intercession, and our claiming of the promises 
of God, is all directed to the re-making of our 
lives with a view to our becoming.His effective 
witnesses. God is taking pains with us because He 
loves us, and because of purposes of grace in 
regard to our lives which are vaster than we can 
comprehend. 

While we may wish to see the distant scene we 
do not always need to see it. But we can see the 
next step; and as we take it in trembling trust, 
God will vindicate our faith, and the light shall 
become clearer as we follow Him. Under the 
severest loss that may ever be known, we may 
always have the compensating sense that God 
is in it, that therefore it is right, and that if we 
knew as well as He knows the end from the be- 
ginning, we should not only accept but desire 
that very thing. We have learned, too, that 
when our designs are thwarted, and the answer to 
our prayers is delayed, it is safe to tarry the 
Lord’s leisure. For He will fulfill the desires of 
them that fear Him in a larger, richer, fuller sense 
than they ever imagined when they presented 
them. : 

In the knowledge of God’s love we shall be 
sobered in prosperity and uplifted in adversity, 
we shall be enabled to set Him forth in the witness 
of an indubitable experience and an all-conquering 
faith, and we ourselves shall become the reflected 
light of the world. 


We might open the Bible anywhere, and find 
illustrated — as a foundation of our meditation 
on God’s method of asserting Himself in our lives 
to save us from the perverseness of our own 
wills. Let me read a fragment of one of our 
Lord’s parables: ‘‘Jesus spake a parable unto them, 
saying, The ground of a certain rich man brought 
forth plentifully; And he thought within himself, 
saying, What shall I do, because I have no room 
where to bestow my fruits? And he said, This will 
I do: I will pull down my barns and build greater 
and there will I bestow all my fruits and my goods. 
And I will say to my soul, Soul, thou hast much 
goods laid up for many years; take thine ease, eat, 
drink, and be merry. But God said unto him, 
Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be required of 
thee: then whose shall those things be which thou hast 
provided?’’ (Luke 12:16-20.) 


You will notice these two statements: “And he 
said;’’ “But God said!’”’ “‘And he said’’— asserting 
his will, expressing his determination, setting out 
his programme of life. But God’s contradiction is 
infinitely more powerful than man’s purpose, and 
His contradiction expressed finality in regard to 
that man. I use this story only as an illustration, 
and do not intend to dwell upon the details or the 
many lessons of the parable. It is a concrete ex- 
ample of the kind of thing that is happening in 
many a life today, to the unsettling perplexity of 
mind and heart. Hence its present value for us. 


Two histories might be written of every life. 
For myself, I might write an account of my own 
life under the title ‘‘And he said.’’ Then I should 
need to write a second volume under this other 
title, “And God said!’”” For there is a world of dif- 
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Designers and Builders of Artistic 
Chancel Furniture, Screen Work, 
Pews and All Accessories 


for the Church. 


cos 


Catalogue and Special Designs on Request. 


FORBES MANUFACTURING CO. 


INCORPORATED 
HOPKINSVILLE, KY. OWENSBORO, KY. 


HE Rev. Kyle model Winters’ De Luxe Illuminated Church Bulletin, 
size 72 x 44 inches, with 330 3-inch and 450 2-inch changeable letters. 
Not just a bulletin, but a real advertising service for your church. It will 
*| prove invaluable as a means of broadcasting announcements and notices 
READY: FOR USE FF and stimulating attendance and interest. Send the coupon today for free 
LITHDGRAPHED & illustrated catalogue and detailed information. 
LETTERS ARE = Se a ee - 
INTERCHANGEABLE H. E. Winters Specialty Co. (Established 1900) 
SOO 208 Pershing Avenue, Davenport, Iowa 
Please send me your free illustrated catalogue and full in- 
! formation about Winters’ DeLuxe Church Bulletins. 


C] Send me details about steel sign section and lithographed 
letters offered separately. 


A BULLETIN 
for $20 to $35 


Buy the steel sign section and lithographed steel letters 
separately, and you can build your own cabinet and 
have complete bulletin for $20 to $35, depending on 
size. We furnish complete instructions, blue prints and 
material list free. Write for information. 


Please mention The Expositor when writing to Advertisers 
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Adapt the Size of the Room 
to the Gathering 


T takes but a few minutes to convert a large room 
into many with Wilson Sectionfold Partitions. 
They fold back easily and out of the way when 

not in service. They can be made to harmonize with 
any setting and are as adaptable to old buildings as 
tonew. Made complete at our factory and 
guaranteed. 

Send for 40-page Catalogue No. 15 


Tue J. G. Wison CorroraTION 


11 East 38th Street, New York City 
Offices in all principal cities 


Popular Hymns 
Pantomimed 


By means of singing, reading, poses, tableaux, ete., the 
great hymns of the church are interpreted in a most vivid 
manner. They are easy to present, but remarkably effect- 
ive. So far the following have been issued: Jesus, Lover 
of My Soul; Jerusalem, the Golden; My Country, ’Tis of 
Thee; Pass Me Not, O Gentle Savior; My Faith Looks Up 
to Thee; What a Friend We Have in Jesus; From Green- 
land’s Icy Mountains; Lead, Kindly Light; Nearer, My 
God, to Thee; Rock of Ages; Holy, Holy, Holy; The Ninety 
and Nine; Onward, Christian Soldiers; Jesus, Savior, Pilot 
Me; The Battle Hymn of the Republic; Silent Night, Holy 
Night; America, the Beautiful; Day is Dying in the West. 

15 cents each, 2 for 25 cents. 10 or more, any assort- 
ment, 10 cents each. Send coin, check, post office or 
express order, but no stamps, please. 


J. H. KUHLMAN, Publisher 
Loudonville, Ohio 


Printed Church Supplies 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE BOOKLETS. Golden 
Bells, 25c each. Bridal Memories, 65c each. 
Bride’s Own Book, $1.20 each. One each of the 
three above, postpaid for________________ $1.75 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE STIMULATORS. An 
assortment of cards carrying pithy arguments 
for church attendance, per 100, postpaid____60c 
Adding name of church, 50c extra, any quantity. 


CHURCH WORKERS’ CARDS. A big series of 
cards covering a great variety of uses in church 
work, priced at much less than the cost of having 
cards printed to order. Write for catalog illus- 
trating these cards and many other items of 
interest. 


WOOLVERTON PRINTING CO., Cedar Falls, Ia. 
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ference between what God says in regard tozthe 
order of a man’s life, and what the man, in his 
own unenlightened state, plans for himself. We 
shall be wise unto life that is life indeed if we 
learn how to relate ourselves to the contradictions 
of God in humility, in faith, in yielded acceptance 
of His Will as being the very best that love can 
devise. 

We have here a story, as Christ told it, of one 
who was in a state of perilous prosperity. His 
revenues were swollen, but his soul was shrunken. 
His idols had become his ideals. And when a 
man’s idols become his ideals, so that he can see 
nothing better than his own selfish aims and 
purposes, that man’s utter deterioration is not 
long delayed. This is the record of a man who 
excluded God from his purview, who gained the 
whole world — or what he thought was the whole 
world — and lost his own life. ‘But God said!’ 
Here was a man to whom God had often spoken, 
upon whose self-willed course God had intervened 
repeatedly without effect. Then, finally, He 
speaks in terms which admit of no alternative. 
Discipline ultimately becomes retribution if men 
will not yield to it. If I rebel, harden my heart, - 
and stiffen my neck against God’s providences, 
then the power which He exerts unto present 
discipline will ultimately be retributive and puni- 
tive. So we may well take this story, without 
going into its details, as an illustration of that 
ministry of God which many of us have long 
experienced, and which every one of us shall in- 
evitably know until the last day of our life on 
earth, until we see Him face to face, and are 
finally delivered from the burden of bondage. 

He declares Himself by direct interventions of 
Providence which dispose of our efforts by the 
destruction of those idols which dispute His sway, 
and by the hedging up of our way, making it 
literally impossible to go along the road which 
we have chosen. “He said’’—‘‘But God said!’ 
Blessed be God, that even when His word seems 
unkindliest it is most loving. Blessed be God 
Who never contradicts Himself, Whose Will is 
always that of wisdom shot through with the light 
of love, and of love shot through with the light 
of wisdom. 

Sometimes God’s contradictions of us are like 
catastrophes, like bolts that fall from the blue. 
They seem more unkindly than anything we have 
ever identified with God before. His declarations 
are positive destitutions. But let us remember — 
for this is our security —that He is the God of 
Love, the God of fixed and tender purpose. When 
these things come to your life — the loss of health, 
of home, of fortune, of security, of loved ones — 
by which God upsets your own plans, may you 
have grace, and may I, too, recognize that “this is 
the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our 
eyes.’’ God give us grace in that hour to join in 
the song, “‘Blessed is the man whom Thou correct- 
est, O Lord, and teachest him in Thy way.” 

God does not contradict us, however His con- 
tradictions may be expressed, to frustrate our 
aims. God works in us to will as well as to do His 
good pleasure. I believe that in the life which is 
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surrendered to Him every thought may be brought 
into captivity to the obedience of Christ. God is 
not working in your life and mine to disappoint 
our hopes, but rather to deliver us from unsus- 
pected evil which often lurks in them. He does 
not desire to baffle our energies, but to better them 
by diverting them to higher purposes than those 
which self-will directs and to the highest 
purpose of all—His glory and service. God 
loves us too well to provoke our spirits. By this 
ministry of contradiction He aims at persuading 
us into paths which are pleasantness, and ways 
which are peace. His contradictions are indica- 
tions of His Fatherhood. He corrects us because 
He loves us too well to see our lives spoiled for 
want of saving restraint. 

Part of the discipline of faith is that it must go 
forward in obedience to a plan which is only 
gradually disclosed. It is part of faith’s educa- 
tion that we go out every new day with sealed 
orders. It is part of the training of life that we 
have to be true to a gradual unfolding of God’s 
will. We never know more than “‘in part.’ Let 
us not be staggered when the Divine contradic- 
tions seem to be beyond our powers of reason. 

For instance, in the realm of Christian service 
God may contradict some of us. That was a 
worthy desire on the part of David to build a 
Temple. The highest expression of devotion which 
he could conceive was to build a house for God’s 
earthly habitation. And he said: “This will I 
do: I will gather treasure from far and near, and 
build this great House to God’s name.” But 
God said: “Thou shalt not build it; nevertheless, 
thou hast done well that it was in thine heart. 
But thou shalt not build it. Another shail build 
it, and thou shalt only have a preparatory share 
in this great service.”’ 

There are some here today who have sought 
to do some great thing for God, but God said: 
“Thou shalt not build it.”” I want to say to all 
such that when God thus contradicted their 
worthiest aims, it was only that they should be 
enlarged, it was to do better for them than they 
ever dreamed. 

I remember when in China, in 1904, at a 
Sanitarium in the North, there was wheeled 
into the meetings upon a special carriage a young 
American missionary. His arm was bound up, and 
he looked a wreck. I heard the story of that man 
from one of his colleagues. He was one of the 
most brilliant young surgeons who had ever been 
sent out by his Board to serve in China. He ar- 
rived just at the beginning of the terrible Boxer 
riots, and before he had been in China four months 
he had received such wounds, and in particular 
such wounds to his operating hand, that he could 
never again hold a surgical knife. All the prepara- 
tion, all the diligence, and all the sacrifice of past 
years seemed to have been wasted. Now listen! 
When I expressed my sympathy to the leading 
member of the Mission at such a loss, he said to 
me: “‘Mr. Holden, that man has done more by his 
life of enforced inactivity to show what Christ 
is, than he could possibly have done by his sur- 
gery. He has been a greater blessing in our Mis- 
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sion, both to ourselves and to the Chinese, than 
anything we have to record of God’s goodness 
since the Mission was founded!’’ 

Ah, when God says, ‘‘Thou shalt not,’’ there 
is always another side to it, and it is always ‘‘Thou 
shalt.” That young missionary, whose life pur- 
pose seemed to be frustrated, found a larger and 
more blessed ministry as he yielded submissively 
and sweetly to the contradiction of God. He 
multiplied his own life many times in numerous 
others, and gave them a new vision of the Lord 
Christ. It is ever so. I want to say to you, my 
friends, to whom God’s contradiction has been a 
darkening perplexity —that it is, in fact, the 
greatest blessing He could send. Accept it worthi- 
ly, yield to Him, bow to Him. Do not let your 
preconception and prejudice thwart the grace of 
God which comes to you in an unlikely way, or 
you will miss life’s best. 

I remember that Paul once purposed to go into 
Bithynia, a purpose which was quite explicable. 
As he looked out upon fields “white unto harvest,” 
he essayed to go there, made his plans, and set 
out. But God said, ‘Thou shalt not.’’ In the 
person of the man of Macedonia, whom he 
sent in vision to him, He said, “Come over and 
help us.’’ God did not compel him to turn from 
his own course, but He constrained the man who 
had learned to trust His love. A sympathetic cor- 
respondence had been created betwixt God and 
His servant, and obedience to that contradiction of 
God on Paul’s part, brought him to his greatest 
opportunity for service. So God contradicts us 
to lead us into fields we should never have chosen 
for ourselves. He contradicts us in the interests of 
those whose faces we have never seen, and whose 
needs have never yet appealed to us. And life 
acquires a redemptive value, becoming instinct 
with new power of salvation to others, if we learn 
to live in glad, contented obedience when God 
says, ‘Thou shalt not.” 

I want to say, further, that there are some 
things which are sent to us that we may overcome 
them; and there are other things which are sent 
that they may overcome us. There are some 
crooked things which are sent to us that we may 
hammer them out straight, and there are other 
crooked things sent to hammer us out straight, 
to make our lives worthy, and to give them a 
value they could never acquire except by the 
stroke of sorrow, the smart of disappointment, 
the bruising of a rebellious heart. To learn to live 
in right attitude to God’s contradictions is the 
whole art of life. To listen to His voice, to obey 
it even when we only partially understand it, 
to cultivate a sensitive readiness to follow Him 
whithersoever He goeth — that is life more abund- 
ant. It is through such an one that ‘“‘rivers of 
living water’ can flow. Therefore, if from the 
place of service God has called you to the place of 
prayer; if from the public ministry of His Word 
and the exercise of wide influence He has now 
made it impossible for you to go outside the door 
of some hidden sanctuary — praise His Name for 
it. Accept the new commission from His hand, 
and take heed to the ministry which you have 
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received in the Lord, according to this contradiction, 
that you fulfill it. 


One other thing. As we read our own lives we 
find that our ideals and tendencies are in conflict, 
and that our moral liabilities and assets are very 
different quantities. We discover the existence of 
strange tendencies, disloyalties, insincerities, and 
aptitudes. And as this consciousness of our own 
nature, and of the true reading of our past doings 
sweeps over us and possesses us, we say to our- 
selves, ‘‘Sin has disqualified me from God’s service. 
Again and again God has trusted me, and I have 
failed Him miserably. I am cast out from His 
sight.’’ Listen! Here is our hope —in the con- 
tradictions of God. For He contradicts the 
despair of our hearts by His Blessed Spirit. He 
says to the man whose sin has disqualified him, 
“The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin!’’ 
He says to the man whose failure has discredited 
him, that ‘He giveth more grace!’’ Grace which 
has been squandered may be replaced by fresh 
springs. Grace which has been misused and abused 
may be renewed by the faithfulness of the God of 
all grace. He says to the man whose fear paralyses 
him, who is positively afraid to trust himself, to 
launch himself out on the deep sea of God’s faith- 
fulness — God says to such an one, “Fear not; I 
am with thee!”’ 

Christ Himself is God’s final contradiction to 
every condemnation of heart, of memory, of con- 
science, which may darken and becloud our lives 
today. Christ is God’s great contradiction of the 
sin of the whole world. And if we learn to live in 
Him, if we cease to be taken up with our subjec- 
tive experiences, and begin to live in the great 
objective facts of His love and changelessness; if 
we realize that these unexpected contradictions 
are only parts of His ways, and that fully and 
finally He has revealed Himself in Jesus Christ 
the Lord the the past will lose its angry look 
and become a benediction, the present will lose 
its anxious look and become a declaration of pow- 
er, the future will lose its desolate look and 
become a revelation of God’s own presence, re- 
newed day by day as need arises. 


FAITH 


O world, thou choosest not the better part, 
It is not wisdom to be only wise 

And on the inward vision close the eyes; 
But it is wisdom to believe the heart, 
Columbus found a world and had no chart 
Save one that faith deciphered in the skies; 
To trust the soul’s invincible surmise 

Was all his science and his only act, 

Our knowledge is a torch of smoky pine 
That lights the pathway but one step ahead 
Across a void of mystery and dread. 

Bid, then, the tender light of faith to shine, 
By which alone the mortal heart is led 
Unto the thinking of the Thought Divine. 
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Pantomimes and Pageants 
for Pulpit Use 


REV. ROY L. SMITH, D.D., Litt. D. 


vA ee. 


A new book of Eleven Detailed Sunday Evening Programs; and practical advice on Spot- 
lights, Color Filters, Floodlights, and Dimmers. 


Dr. Smith says: “The problem of the Sunday evening service has made acute the need for new methods 
of presenting old messages. The wide-spread revival of interest in religious dramatics and pageantry has 


revealed a host of young people available to the pastor who is ready to make use of them. 


“The busy preacher, already burdened with a multitude of tasks, finds it difficult to find large amounts of 
time to train the casts for intricate pageants, elaborately staged, even when he has the ability to do so. The 
programs and sketches offered in this collection were planned to meet these problems. They have been used 
by the talent available in an average church, and in no case was more than one rehearsal needed.” 


You can get the book from your local book store, or through your Denominational Publishing House. 


F. M. BARTON COMPANY, Publishers, 
710 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Inclosed you will find $1.25 for my copy of Dr. Roy L. Smith’s new book, ‘‘Pantomimes and Pageants for Pulpit Use.” 


Address__._- 


Denomination 


The Charm of The Impossible 


by 
: MARGARET SLATTERY 


The writer of this little volume has woven into her message a sublime philosophy of life. 


Among many phrases of like beauty, we find “The seemingly impossible is only difficult, 
hard 
Hard? Well, what of that? 
Didst fancy life one summer holiday 
With lessons naught to learn 
And naught but play? 
Go, get thee to the task! 
Conquer or die— 
Truth must be learned; 


Learn it then patiently.” 


You will want a copy of The Charm of The Impossible for reading when your work becomes tedious and 
your problems demand the guiding words of a philosopher. A limited number at this stock end price. Order 
now, so you will not be disappointed. 


F. M. BARTON COMPANY, Publishers, 
710 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


Inclosed you will find 60 cents for my copy of The Charm of The Impossible by Margaret Slattery. 
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